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These people have friends | foi Hartford 
to Honolulu, from Waco to Winnipeg 


In every state of the Union and in Canada a nearby Hartford representative — in Canada 
and Hawaii the Hartford Accident and call Canadian National Telegraphs. This infor- 
Indemnity Company is licensed to do business. mation is most important if your car is involved 
It is represented by thousands of capable agents. in an accident. 


That means if your automobile bodily injury 
and property damage insurance is written in the 
Hartford, you have a friend in every Hartford 
agent wherever you go. 


Day and night claim service is maintained 
in principal cities by the Hartford. Another 
extra value for Hartford policyholders at no 
extra Cost. 

Your Hartford automobile identification card 
will introduce you to any one of these agents, 
and that counts for a lot when you are in trouble 
and need help. 


The Hartford pays a money reward today in 
many states for safe driving. For details regard- 
ing this plan for improving driving conditions 
on our highways ask your Hartford agent or 
Just call Western Union to learn the name ‘of your broker. 
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The center of LOS ANGELES 
business and social activity 
. . . Between two beautiful 
downtown parks .. . a few 
moments from everything. 
Where “You get so much 
more for so little more.” 
SIX FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


1500 CHARMING ROOMS 


Singles from $3.50 
Doubles from $6 © Suites from $12 
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THE EMBLEM OF THE YOUNG TURKISH REPUBLIC 


The six arrows of the Turkish Republic are a symbol of the most remarkable transformations Islam has witnessed in modern times. 

After Kemal Pasha’s victory over the Greek armies the modernization of one of the most backward and reactionary states in the East 

has proceeded with extraordinary speed. Today Turkey is the leading nation in the Moslem world and a powerful, independent state 
with which every imperialistic country in Europe must reckon 
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TURKEY BECOMES A WORLD POWER 


The powerful forces reshaping the world so 
swiftly, and frequently so tragically, command the 
attention of everyone in this chaotic era. TRAVEL 
therefore believes it increases its interest and value 
to readers by publishing from time to time articles 
dealing with the significant economic and political 
developments underlying the dramatic transforma- 
tion taking place everywhere. Such articles 
heighten the excitement of traveling in foreign 
lands and provide an indispensable background 
for reading. 

Eliot Janeway deals here with that amazing para- 
dox which is modern Turkey. A feeble, corrupt, 
vassal nation a few decades ago, Turkey today is 
a vigorous military power. Its revolutionary de- 
velopments have influenced the whole Moslem 
world of over two hundred million people. What is 
more, its bold achievements have had _ startling 
results in the foreign offices of every great Euro- 
pean nation. How Turkey achieved its brilliant 
position in the world today is one of the most re- 
markable chapters in twentieth-century history. 

The author of this illuminating article is a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines and newspapers 
-and a close student of international affairs— 
Epitorrat Nore 


MLIDWAY between the war-torn con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia lies a country 
of many contradictions. 

This is an age-of revolutions; the Turk- 
ish revolution helped open it. 

This is an age of dictatorships; the Turk- 
ish dictator, Mustapha Kemal, is its rank- 
ing dictator in point of tenure and perhaps 
in efficiency as well. 

This is an age of national hatreds; the 
ageless wars between the Christian and the 
hated Turk and, even today, between the 
Turk and the Armenian, run in the main 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 


Wearing the tall silk hat of the Occidental 

statesmen, Mustapha Kemal is seen here 

chatting with the Chief of Staff of the 

Turkish Army at a military parade held on 

the fourteenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic. 


Interphrto 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


stream of contemporary political history. 

This is a new age of religious and anti- 
religious persecution; the Turkish offensive 
against the superstitions of Mohammedan- 
ism was one of its earliest, and remains one 
of its most persistent manifestations. 

This is an age, finally, of national plan- 
ning of an economic and social nature dedi- 
cated to the greater efficiency of armaments ; 
the quiet yet effective Turkish industrial 
revolution has harnessed this ancient land 
to the machine without harnessing it to the 
power of capital at the same time, and the 
military power of Turkey is easily greater 
than that of any independent power lying 
between Italy and China. 

And yet, Turkey is more than a casual 
survey of “modern tendencies’ can reveal. 


It is a land of perpetual revolution, frankly 
resting on the power of the military; at the 
same time, it has suffered no purges, and 
life and personal possessions in Turkey 
have been more secure under the revolu- 
tion than, to choose a pertinent example, 
under the protection of the British Empire 
in Egypt. Again, it is a ruthless dictator- 
ship, suppressing labor unions and other 
luxuries of democracy; nevertheless, it is 
undeniable that social legislation and general 
amelioration, if only in the progress 
achieved towards literacy, have followed the 
examples of the great democracies of the 
West. 

If the Kemal regime be indicted of the 
reactionary charge of chauvinism, it can 
however plead to a liberal record in re- 


THE CHEMICAL INSTITUTE AT ANKARA 


Modern Turkey knows well the importance of chemistry and physics in all those industrial and 
agricultural developments so vital to its future. The misty philosophy of the Koran, supreme 
only a few decades ago, yields now to the potent formulas of modern applied science. 
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TURKEY ALSO HAS A FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


In 1934 Turkey adopted a five-year plan for building state factories, for dams and _ hydroelectric 
stations and for the exploitation of coal, copper and oil. This dam is near Ankara. 
Keystone 
Be 


THE NEW GENERATION OF WOMEN 


A modern state needs healthy, capable 
women trained to do useful work. Modern 
Turkey is making every effort to educate its 
girls and to emancipate them completely 
from ancient traditions. Organizations simi- 
lar to our Girl Scouts are doing their part. 


spect of its toleration of Jews and Chris- 
tians within its borders; even its anti-Ar- 
menian policies have been prompted more 
by considerations of territorial expansion, 
which are certainly traditional enough even 
in democracies, than by reasons of devotion 
to an idea. 

Furthermore, if Kemal has outraged the 
Moslem conscience in such matters as the 
unveiling of women, he has unquestionably 
restored the prestige of Mohammedanism 
to a higher level than it had for centuries 
enjoyed under the degenerate Caliphate ; and 
it is to modern, secular Turkey that the 
custom-bound masses of Islam have turned 
for inspiration in their bitter struggle 
against the Western powers that hold them 
subject. 

Finally, it is not true that Turkey’s am- 
bitious program of armaments has sys- 
tematically substituted “‘guns for butter,” 
in familiar Western fashion; for one thing, 
the Turkish people never enjoyed the lux- 
ury of butter; for another, Turkish living 
standards and ordinary food consumption 
have risen steadily in the face of the huge 
national outlays for armaments and prob- 
ably faster than they could if the country’s 
modernization were being undertaken under 
the auspices of our system of laissez-faire. 

So, if contemporary Turkey is on the one 
hand a revolutionary dictatorship, exploiting 
national and religious hatreds in reactionary 
fashion, and moving towards war for im- 
perial aggrandizement, it is to an equal ex- 
tent a peaceful country, tolerating minorities 
within its borders, providing inspiration to 


MODERNISM AT ISTANBUL 


Along with the rest of Turkey the old 
capital of the Sultans is undergoing 
many striking changes. Contrasting 
sharply with the domes and minarets 
of the past are many modern build- 
ings. This building, which resembles 
the functional architecture of the West, 
is a training school for policemen. 
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_ the persecuted Moslem minorities through- 


out the East, introducing modern institu- 


- tions and raising living standards beyond all 


levels of Near Eastern tradition. It is as 
enlightened as it is reactionary, as much 
opposed to the main drift of contemporary 
events as part of it. Just as its new in- 


dustrial centers form a striking contrast to 


the primitive rural pasture lands that still 


dominate most of the Turkish hinterland, 
' so do those forces in present-day Turkey 


which are making for peace and enlighten- 
ment tug against those less pleasant forces 
which are making for war and suppression. 

And, given the simultaneous conflagra- 


tions in Europe and in the Far East which 


need only meet for world war to break out, 
it is an eloquent commentary upon the 
structure of our world that this land of con- 
trasts and paradox—half progressive and 
half reactionary—should provide one of the 
principal links between East and West. 


What, after all, are the main links be- 


tween the East Bad the West? First, there 


is our own Panama Canal, dominated to- 


gether with the rest of the Americas by the 


' Monroe Doctrine and a foreign policy at 
_ Washington which has been aptly described 


s “the talking of reason and the building 
of ships.” It seems inevitable that any fool- 
hardy attempts of foreign powers to make 


any changes here would only strengthen the 


status quo in the Canal Zone and, indeed, 
throughout the Americas, and result in 
Washington’s present formula being diluted 
so as to provide for a smaller portion of 
reason and a stronger dose of ships. 

Then, there is that more exciting and less 
secure canal zone—Suez—whose control is 
more definitely in dispute. Casting back over 
the stormy periods of modern history, it is 
difficult to find a period in which pamphlet- 
eers were not writing of “the British Em- 
pire’s decadence’ and prophesying the rise 
of more virile powers. On the other hand, 
the indefatigable staying power of the Em- 
pire lends at least a modicum of justice to 
the view that its decadence is a vital reason 
for its strength. It is always being black- 
mailed; and it invariably survives each 
blackmailing to collect at four and a half 
percent from the blackmailers. Thus, a 
year ago, Italy in her new imperial pride 
was demanding an equal voice in the affiairs 
of the Suez Canal administration. Today, 
England is driving terms, and harsh ones 
at that, for a loan desperately needed to 
bail out the bankrupted Fascist regime. In 
Suez, at any rate, it hardly seems likely 
that the Empire will soon be supplanted. 

And finally, there is one alternative to 
the two older sea routes. This is the direct 
overland route. It may go across Russia 
and into China or India—or it may go 
through Turkey and into Iran, Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan and India; Possession of the 


‘northern route originally created the Rus- 


sian “menace’’—menace to the British route 
to India through Suez. After the revolution, 


SJ 


Russia’s determination to capitalize upon 
her geographical good fortune and, partic- 
ularly, her success in creating mechanical 
transportation facilities where there had 
been only camel tracks, has accounted in 
good part for her ability to play a lone hand 
in the tortuous affairs of both Europe and 
Asia. It is certain at any rate that Russia 
will use her natural and geographical ad- 
vantages solely in her own interests. There 
is no question of any other power or group 
of powers either persuading or forcing Rus- 
sia to grant access from East to West or 
vice versa, 

The only remaining East-West link, 
therefore, for the “have-not” powers as a 
route to empire, and for the “have” powers 
as a means of insuring themselves against 
competition from the “have-nots,” is Tur- 
key. And with Turkey, it is definitely a 
case of a revolution in search of alliances. 
Unlike Russia, Turkey is not at once a 
Central European power and a Far Eastern 
and Indian power, able to make her force 
felt at will in the valley of the Danube, the 
Mongolian steppe and the northwest fron- 
tier. All that can be said of her is that 
she commands the neck of the bottle offer- 
ing passage from the Balkans into the heart 
of the Middle East. 

But consider the thoes she holds 
for the great powers. First, if Germany 
really aspires to regain her Asiatic colonies, 
or to recreate the Berlin-to-Baghdad dream, 
this is the way she must expand; and al- 
ready Vienna is hers and the Balkans hers 
in all but name while, on the other side of 
Turkey, German air lines and military ad- 


René Zuber from Black Star 


STAR AND CRESCENT 


The Turkish army is equipped with all the 
modern weapons of warfare. According to 
latest available figures the active military 
forces nvrher 20, 000 officers and 120,000 
men. Eighteen months military service is 
compulsory for all at the age of twenty. 


visors announce the advance of German in- 
fluence yet another step closer to India. 
Second, and, by the same token, if England 
means to stop Germany, or even to side- 
track her, before she can menace the In- 
dian Empire, Turkey is the. power she 


ANKARA GOES TO THE RACES 


There is nothing to distinguish the Turkish racing enthusiasts who gather at Ankara’s fashion- 


able race track from their fellow devotees of the turf in Western capitals, 


Here, as elsewhere 


in the new capital, the architecture is thoroughly modern. 
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TURKEY’S PEASANTS CELEBRATE:- 


René Zuber from Black Star 


Rugged peasant men and women, dressed in their native costumes, took part in recent celebrations in honor of the Ghazi. As peasants form the bulk of 


Turkey’s population; it was with them that reform had-to begin. 


must bribe to resist Germany’s advances; 
for once Germany has passed the Turkish 
frontier, her greatest obstacle will be the 
sheer impassability of the primitive terrain. 
Third and finally, against either Germany 
conquering or Germany being sidetracked 
by England, Turkey is the one power Rus- 
sia must win for an ally (as the young 
Turkish revolution was once her ally) if 
she is not to be attacked simultaneously 
from the west and from her southern, 
Asiatic frontier. If ever Belgium was a 
buffer guarding England against Germany, 
Turkey is a buffer guarding Russia against 
the same danger; unless, as is now not 
entirely unlikely, Turkey is converted by 
Germany, possibly with England’s assis- 
tance, into a dagger to be plunged into 
Russia’s side while Germany advances to 
meet her face to face on the European front. 

Turkey’s strategic position is no new 
phenomenon in world affairs. Indeed, it is 
almost axiomatic that whenever Russia and 
Germany are simultaneously strong enough 
powers to worry England, Turkey is able 
to play a three-cornered game to her own 
advantage. At the time of Germany’s last 
bid for world power, during the hectic 
days when the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway 
was being planned, Turkey was too degen- 
erate to profit from her geographical good 
fortune. 

Today, the opposite is the case. If any- 
thing, Turkey is overplaying her hand in 
her determination to win the best possible 
bargain for herself. So long as war re- 
mains a threat and a distant goal of the 
powers, Turkey can bargain concessions 
from each and all of them. But when the 
day finally comes, Turkey will have to 
choose her ally and, remembering the ex- 


of the riches life offers to them. 


perience of Italy during the last war, to 
remain faithful. Perhaps it is instructive to 
note that she has flitted from Russia, the 
friend of her post-war days as an outcast, 
to Germany, whose momentum has carried 
every objective during the last five years, 
and now, greatest triumph of all, she has 
coldly accepted England’s friendship. 

Granted that the most insignificent powers 
are universally courted in periods of alli- 
ance-making and war preparations, it re- 
mains true that Turkey has risen in power 
and position far beyond the expectations of 
the most proudly nationalistic of the Young 
Turks of the last generation. There is this 
distinction between Turkey and such other 
courted powers as, say, Yugoslavia: where- 
as it is Yugoslavia’s privilege merely to 
succumb to a stronger ally, or protector, 
Turkey can accept or reject offers of alli- 
ance and, accepting them, is free to stipu- 
late terms of alliance satisfactory to herself. 
Whatever may be the fate of the British 
Empire, or the Italian Empire, or even 
of small powers, after the next war, we 
may be sure that Turkey will become a 
greater Turkey. 

Such an amazing national transformation 
can only result from a variety of factors. 
The need for change must have been long 
overdue. The personnel of revolution must 
have been plentiful and willing. The leader 
must have come from this milieu. He must 
have had ready to hand economic imple- 
ments, such as raw materials, which could 
be invested in economic expansion. And, 
above all, he must have had the vision to 
assimilate both his economic and his social 
programs into an integrated and broad pro- 
gram simple enough for the most ignorant 
peasant to understand, yet efficient enough 


They are rapidly learning modern methods of farming and eagerly taking advantage 


to serve as a lever for national revolution. 

Such need, such personnel, such re- 
sources, such a leader and such a program, 
Turkey has had. But, rather than retrace 
the long historical process whereby Turkey 
has evolved to her present stature, it suf- 
fices to employ the wisdom of hindsight 
and to dwell for a moment upon one of the 
most remarkable achievements of the Turk- 
ish revolution. It is not such an achieve- 
ment as was, for example, the erection of 
the first mills to smelt steel in Asia Minor, 
or as the construction of the Middle East’s 
first battle fleet, revolutionary though these 
achievements are in a region where dates 
and figs are basic commodities, where cot- 
ton and perhaps coffee are gratefully im- 
ported, and where the wealth and the power 
made possible by the age of steel are un- 
known. It is an achievement comparable 
rather to the success of a social movement 
in Germany, for example, which could sud- 
denly uproot discipline, or of one in France 
which could ban literate wit. In Turkey, 
such an achievement is a ban on bargain- 
ing, on haggling. And this is the coup which 
Mustapha Kemal has had the audacity to 
spring upon the second generation of his 
people. 

Turkey is becoming a land of trade. 
Money is beginning to flow. In the days 
when a rug took months upon months to 
weave, it was undoubtedly profitable for 
the merchant to devote weeks of bargaining 
with a prospect before concluding a sale; 
and, as a matter of course, to count the 
weeks of bargaining along with the months 
of actual production in determining how 
long it took for him to be through with 
his rug. Nor can the Oriental merchant 

(Continued on page 40) 


FALLEN GIANTS REACH THE MILL 


Redwood Empire Association 


The problem of transporting fallen Redwoods to the mill presents enormous difficulties. Sometimes it is necessary to construct a temporary railroad from 
the mill to the place in the woods where there is timber too big to be handled by trucks. 


GIANT TREES THAT REFUSE TO DIE 


OLAF MIDTHUNE squints at the edge 
of his double-bitted axe, tests it with a cal- 
loused thumb as a barber might test a 
razor. With a grunt that could be interpreted 
as disgust, but which is merely Mr. Mid- 
thune’s way of expressing approval, he 
shoulders the heavy blade and starts on a 
circle around the bole of a giant tree. 
There are 180,000 board feet of lumber 
in the 270-foot stick; enough to build ten 
average-size five-room bungalows. And it 
is Olaf’s job to place the timber on the 
ground with minimum damage and within a 
fraction of an inch of where he and the 
“Bull” of the woods decree it shall fall. 
Olaf’s high-laced, hob-nailed boots crush 
fragile fern and hardy brake, ravage the 
glistening, wax-like leaves of Oregon grape, 


By OLIVER A. MORRIS 


and trample baby conifers into the earth. 
At intervals the black hat that tops Olat’s 
six-feet-two disappears under a verdure sea, 
then bobs up again at spots where the brush 
is so heavy and interwoven it bears up 
under two hundred pounds of lumberjack. 

About the woodsman is a brown and 
green forest, so closely studded it would 
seem impossible to fell one tree without 
damage to others. Tops of the mature 
sticks reach up to comb the low-flying 
clouds, to entangle and squeeze dry the 
heavy fogs that drift up from the Pacific. 
None of the old trees in this grove is less 
than two hundred feet high; many exceed 
three hundred feet. Their average age is 
estimated at eighteen hundred years, and 
some may have been growing more than 


two thousand years, antedating Christianity. 

In the early morning light their trunks 
shine with a strange red glow: the forest 
halo of Indian legend. When the day is 
older this phenomenon disappears to return 


IN THE REDWOOD EMPIRE 
The Humboldt State Redwood Park is one 
of the regions set aside by California to 
save the Redwood trees from wholesale 
destruction. 


Gabriel Moulin 


just before sunset as the rays of light again 
fall upon the forest at a certain angle. 
The halo is caused by acids in the bark. 

Soil under the trees has not been warmed 
by direct rays of the sun in a thousand 
years; for this was a grove of titans ten 
centuries before Columbus learned to reef 
a sail. And one hundred feet below the 
lowest branches an almost impenetrable 
tangle of brush has covered the earth for 
unknown ages, supplying decayed vegetation 
and leaf mold to feed the giants. 
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HOW THE TOP FALLER WORKS 


Equipped with double-bitted axe, crosscut saw, girdle and lineman’s spikes the top faller begins his hazardous climb. He starts his “bite” with his axe, 
continues the job with his saw and finally sends the tree top crashing to the ground with hammer and wedge. This top faller is at work on a Douglas fir. 
Essentially the same technique is used when it is necessary to top a Redwood. 


Olaf completes his circle, coming back 
to his three-man forest crew. He has de- 
termined exactly where to start his axe cut 
in the butt log, where to drive his wedges, 
and how to slant his felling saw. 

“There,” he directs two men, sighting 
along an axe handle. 

They, too, sight, nod and start clearing 
brush in a wide path out from the bole. 

At only one place through the thick- 
growing timber is there enough room for 
this stick to fall; and a cradle must be pre- 


Courtesy Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Compa 


pared so the trunk will topple intact. A 
defective cradle would mean heavy loss in 
shattered timber. 

Olaf turns to the third member of his 
crew with the curt command, “Fifty feet, 
Jackass 

Jack is a top faller. His is the most 
hazardous task of a hazardous undertaking. 
A double-bitted axe, honed to a keen edge, 
a one-man crosscut, a hammer and a coil of 
rope, a girdle and lineman’s spikes dangle 
from his leather belt. 


THE END OF A MIGHTY TASK 


It is an all-day job for a crew of six men to 
put one of these Redwood patriarchs on the 
ground. This remarkable tree was seven- 
teen and one-half feet in diameter at the 
point, six feet above ground, where it was 
cut. Trees of this size are unusual. The 
diameter of the larger Redwoods is about 
fifteen or sixteen feet and the height ranges 
from 100 to 340 feet, a height attained by 
no other species. 


He measures the tall tree at a glance, 
encircles the bole with his girdle, adjusts 
his spikes and starts skyward. Climbing 
is mere exercise for the first one hundred 
feet, for there are no limbs. But from there 
on the ascent is difficult and dangerous. At 
last the climber stops, more than two hun- 
dred feet above the earth, arranges his 
equipment and begins operations. 

From a diameter of sixteen feet at the 
bole, the tree tapers to less than one foot 
at the place where it is topped. The faller 
starts his “bite” with an axe, switching to 
his light crosscut when the cut is deep 
enough to cradle a saw. When his job 
is almost completed, he shouts to the ground 
crew to stand back; then he pulls his saw 
from its groove, chops a “V” into the trunk 
opposite the original “bite,” then taps in a 
wedge. 

The top totters, sways, leaps upward. 
Its branches catch the air like the wings 
of a glider, and fifty feet of log and limbs 
descend in a parabola, crashing to the earth 
thirty to one hundred feet from the main 
stem. “Jumper” tops sometimes descend 
in unexpected places, possibly on the head 
or the faller. 

Before the roar of the fallen crown 
reaches his ears, the tree-topper is well 
on ‘his way back to earth. 

Olaf erects a scaffold six to eight feet 
high around the bole, and starts a cut in 
the first log. His heavy axe bites out great 
red chips, whittling an angle with a base 
parallel with the ground and an apex of the 
hypotenuse three feet or more above the 
base. 

It takes the bush-choppers until noon to 
clear a cradle; Olaf until that time to com- 
plete his cut. The men eat from metal lunch 
boxes, drink hot coffee from thermos bot- 
tles, talk timber. In an hour they go back 
to their task. 

Standing on the scaffold, they swing a 
twenty-two-foot crosscut through the butt 
log. Drag teeth of the saw bring out four- 
inch curls of dark red wood; and when the 
ringing steel bites deep enough, wedges are 
driven between the tree and stump to direct 
the fall. 


PRECIOUS LUMBER 


Small wonder the Redwood is highly valu- 
able. This Redwood board, six inches thick, 
measures six feet by thirty-six feet. The 
wood is firm, rich in color with a fine even 
grain, and unrivalled in durability. Good 
lumber has been made from trees that are 
believed to have lain in the damp ground for 
over five hundred years. 
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The long saw gnaws almost through the 


tree. There is a snap like the crack of a 
rifle. Sawmen leap from the scaffold, scurry 
to safety. 

This log might “kick”; that is, bound 
upward and backward, leaving its butt rest- 
ing on the stump. Some trees do that; and 
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unlucky indeed -is.the lumberjack who tar- 
ries too long in the danger zone after the 
first warning snap. 

As his companions flee, Olaf swings a 
twelve-pound sledge with terrific force on 
the heads of wedges, then joins his crew at 

(Continued on page 48) 


The California Redwood Association 


Redwood Empire Association 


Animals and birds played an 


in the huacos. 


condor directly above. 


FROM THE RUINS OF CHAN CHAN 


important part in the 
mythology of the Chimu and they are often represented 
A toucan, a puma, a fox and a mother seal 
with two babies in her arms are seen in the upper row. 
Sometimes the water bottles combined the features of both 
human beings and animals or birds, like the owl and the 
At the lower left are a delicately 
spotted deer, and a condor grasping a fish. 


PORTRAITS FROM A LOST WORLD 


FEW vanished races have left more vivid 
records of their civilizations than the Chimu 
who flourished in Northern Peru about a 
thousands years ago. What is particularly 
remarkable about this record of the Chimu 
people is that it is set down in the medium 
of ceramics. 

The Sumerians of ancient Sumer, in the 
Biblical land of Ur of the Chaldees, wrote 
of love, business and war in cuneiform 
script on clay tablets. But the Chimu left 
an intimate account of themselves in clay 
water bottles, plastic clay, modeled into 
scenes of Chimu life. 

We know from these wonderful portrait 
pitchers, or huacos, what the Chimu looked 
like; we know the gala costumes and head- 
dresses which they wore and the kinds of 
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Photographs through the courtesy of 
Larco Hoyle and the Archeological Museum of Lima 


jewelry with which they adorned themselves. 
Their pets, sports, love life are all depicted. 
We know their religious beliefs and super- 
stitions, their daily occupations, their agri- 
culture and fishery, their legends and myth- 
ology. The ancient Chimu potter modeled 
in clay the Chimu punishments, their sins, 
their surgery, their “medicine”. In the opin- 
ion of recognized authorities on the subject, 
no people, not even the Greeks, have ever 
excelled those early inhabitants of South 
America in the art of portraiture. Indeed, 
few have equaled them at any period. 

It is interesting to see how many types 
and ideas suggestive of modern civilization 
appear in the Chimu portrait bottles. Curi- 
ously enough we find in these ancient huacos 
amusing similarities not only to people of 


other countries and other centuries, but also 
to types recognizable anywhere in the 
United States today. 

The Chimu, or Muchik, were a pre-Incaic 
people who were overcome by the early 
Incas. On the coast of Peru in the temper- 
ate north lie the ruins of their capital, Chan- 
Chan, once a vast city of over a quarter of a 
million souls. The thick adobe walls, the 
courts, the cisterns, such beautiful carvings 
as have been spared by time and the infre- 
quent if torrential rains still cover some 
thirty square miles beside the sea. The 
roads built so many centuries ago and the 
amazing aqueducts still run straight and 
true to distant blue mountains. 

On a beautiful clear afternoon one day 
last summer the writer stepped through the 


door of an unimposing little building at 
Hacienda Chiclin, a few miles north of 
Chan-Chan; stepped through the door and 
into another world, where she made the ac- 
quaintance of the Chimu. I had, in fact, 
traveled a thousand miles by steamer, and 
flown from Lima that morning, for the ex- 
press purpose of visiting the unique museum 
belonging to the Larco Hererra family. 

I walked into a throng of people, real, 
living, human beings, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them: splendid chiefs, rich men 
and poor, the healthy and the sick, a pano- 
rama of humanity. I was transported into 
a strange land, among a strange yet in- 
tensely human people I can never forget. 
That is the effect that the extraordinary 
water bottle portraits produced. 

Ranged on shelves from floor to ceiling, 
beginning with the earliest period of Muchik 
culture and ascending through the height 
of their art to its ultimate’ decadence and 
disappearance, the faces of the Chimu peo- 
ple look forth as from a great public gath- 
ering, row upon row. Modeled in the round, 
in warm brown flesh tones, the hwacos are 
almost life size. The eyes, both of human 
beings and animals, are in many jars paint- 
ed to a glossy, lifelike brilliance. 

The lifelike quality of this remarkable 
portraiture is so great that one is not con- 
scious of the fact that these water bottle 
people have, with few exceptions, no bodies. 
Here is the face of a chief, a magnificent, 
intelligent being. Ranged alongside are 
other portraits of the same man from his 
youth up, the resemblance, as he changed 
through the years, being unmistakable. Just 
beyond are other portraits of him in the 
headdress of his office. The difference in 
technique suggests a different artist, and, 
indeed, this latter set of huacos was found 
in another valley some distance away where 
the chief probably visited one of the prov- 
inces of which he was overlord. 

In spite of the opinion of American 
ethnologists that both North and South 
America were peopled solely by red Mon- 
'golian hordes from the Tibetan plateaus, 
there is no one predominant type among the 
Chimu, as among the Mayas of Yucatan for 
example. Here is a huaco which looks like 
Joe Louis, our negro boxing champion. 
‘Here is another which resembles a Roman 
centurion. A man with bobbed hair looks 
like a Hittite from a Babylonian wall paint- 
ing. A fierce warrior, his nostrils distended 
from the use of the nose plug, might be a 
creature from the planet Mars. A Celtic 
face with a medieval headdress and neck 
cloth might belong to a page of the Middle 
Ages, but the rosetted cap is seen to be 
formed by two tiny monkeys, such as are 
still worn today in their hair by the women 
of the river and jungle valleys. A grotesque 
man with cauliflower ears is ridiculously 
like a prize-fighter.. Maybe he was. 

Tt is said that the Chimu sewed up 
mouths for a punishment. In a clown-like 


bottle the stitches are faithfully represented. 
Perhaps slitting the mouth was a method 
of torturing enemy prisoners. Another the- 
ory is that the mouth was sewed up and 
thus made small to assist the medicine men 
in extracting thorns or poison by suction. 

The hwacos are so arranged on the 
shelves of the museum that one sees at a 
glance the period of each type of artistic 
expression, and passing from room to room 
the whole picture of the Muchik nation is 
seen. One room is devoted to medicine. A 
small group shows a doctor manipulating 
the abdomen of a patient like a modern 
masseur. The birth of an infant is recorded. 
Here is a life-sized leg so real that one 
shudders. It represents an amputation, 
with the bone projecting beyond the severed 


Directly below, at the left, a deified fox surmounts a bottle which 
depicts a messenger with his pouch, preceded by the “bird of 
silence” which in turn pursues the “fruit of silence.” 
it is a woman being cast down a mountainside in punishment, 
presumably, for adultery, while vultures wait to pounce on 


her from above. 


GODS AND MEN 


Some of the huacos are 
portraits of Chimu 
chieftains many of 
whom were deified. In 
the two lower figures 
pumas peer from the 
magnificent headdresses 
of two Chimu_poten- 
tates to indicate their 
exalted position. The 
two outer pictures at 
the far right represent 
gods of the sapote, sym- 
bol of fertility and life. 
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flesh. The same technique which is used 
in making an amputation today was appar- 
ently employed. There are a few rare 
huacos showing trepanned skulls, and as 
innumerable trepanned skulls are found all 
over the limits of the Inca empire, it is in- 
teresting to note that the neatly sawed holes 
in the museum skulls were actually the work 
of prehistoric surgeons and not always the 
result of disease, as many ethnologists con- 
tend. 

There are water bottles of sheer beauty, 
as finished as a Chinese vase: a hawk 
clasping the fish it has just caught, a baby 
puma, done in a somewhat modernistic way. 
There are humorous naturalistic depictions, 
like the llama twisting its lip. There are 
fruits and flowers and vegetables exquisitely 


Beside 
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MESSENGERS OF THE CHIMU 


Except for the prisoner directly 
below with a rope around his neck, 
these bottles all represent Chimu 
messengers carrying their pouches. 
The one with the wings of a con- 
dor carries his pouch slung over 
his shoulder like the Peruvian In- 
dians today. At the bottom of the 
group one figure has the head of a 
fox to symbolize craftiness, the 
other the head of an owl to sym- 
bolize wisdom. In their pouches 
the messengers carried beans en- 
graved with hieroglyphic marks. 


modeled. From the sapote rises the god 
in the plant, the god which exists in all 
nature. The fanged teeth and the special 
headdress are the accompaniment always of 
godhead. The fox with human feet and 
hands and the messenger with the wings of 
the condor, are typical of Chimu symbolism. 

While all of the portraits, and the studies 
of fruits and flowers, as well as many of 
the animals, are executed with classic real- 
ism, there is no one manner of artistic ex- 
pression—just as there is no one racial or 
facial type. When it is not naturalistic the 
design invariably has a significance. A 
drawing, or a water bottle, to quote Jorge 
C. Muelle of the Revista del Museo Nacion- 
al of Lima, “may be naturalistic, decorative, 
pictographic, etc., and then it will appear 


conventionalized, stylized, abbreviated. Each 


manner exacts a special criterion of inter- 
pretation. 

Senor Rafael Larco Hoyle of Chiclin, 
who arranged in his own unique manner the 
most complete and graphic display of this 
nature to be found anywhere, and who is 
writing a monumental work in twelve vol- 
umes on the art and history of the Chimu 
(a work to be brought out by the Harvard 
University Press) believes that the Chimu 
civilization developed by itself, without con- 
tacts. It is true that no other South Ameri- 
can peoples, all of whom were ceramic 
artists, developed the art of portraiture to 
such a height. 

And yet the Chimu were a coastal people. 
Chan Chan lay right against the sea and 
there are many evidences of coastal trade. 
Just north of Chan Chan in Ecuador may 
be found vases decorated with the unmis- 
takable sun symbols of the Tiahuanaco art 
of the Bolivian highlands, a pre-Incaic cul- 
ture. The gold work of the Coclé of Pan- 
ama, as well as examples of the art and 
commerce of other peoples up and down 
the coast, have been found in Ecuador, 
and may be seen in the Museum of Guaya- 
quil today. 

The Chimu potter left small models of 
the walled and fortified “castles” along the 
coast, the ruins of which still exist and 
which could easily be reconstructed from 
these tiny reproductions. They show the in- 
numerable terraces of the ruins, the flights 
of stairs, the small temple-like lookouts, 
facing the different quarters of the universe, 
the whole highly reminiscent of the pyra- 
midal structure of the ancient ziggurats. It 
will be remembered that when the Spanish 
conquerors advanced along the road to Caja- 
marca to visit the Inca, Atahualpa sent 
ahead messengers bearing as a gift a small 
clay model of a fortified palace, whether of 
the superb Sacsahuaman of Cuzco, the Inca 
capital and sacred city, or some ruin as yet 
unidentified, is not certain. Nor is the more 
humble aspect of life neglected. Little clay 
huts, with garden and walls complete, de- 
pict the house of the Chimu worker. 

The sins of the Chimu were apparently 


mainly of the flesh, for of theft there was 
none under the socialistic system of gov- 
ernment which gave every man land to 
work and plenty of everything, even for 
the necessary tribute and taxes. Those 
who transgressed the marriage pact “lost 
face” literally, for here they stand side 
by side, their faces skinned, the fearful 
masks hanging down upon their breasts. 
Those who were filled with greed or lust 
are represented with heads crowned by 
their sinful thought. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of 
the entire collection at Chiclin, (and there 
are also some magnificent examples in the 
Museum at Lima) is that showing the re- 
ligion and mythology of the Muchik peo- 
ples. A delightful fantasy and imagination 
entered into their superstitions, their highly 
symbolical conception of life’ It is amusing 
to find that with them, as with so many 
other peoples, the owl was wise, the fox 
cunning. The chasquis, or messengers, are 
very interesting. One of them has a shrewd 
face and a human torso with the wings of 
the condor. Another carries the white deer- 
skin pouch that all messengers carried. 


Senor Larco Hoyle treasures such a pouch 
in the Chiclin Museum; he has never open- 
ed it, preferring to have it remain exactly 
as found. The thong wraps the folds as 
tightly as on the day the messenger’s fingers 
tied it. A white powder may be squeezed 
from between the folds if it is pressed. 
Small objects can be felt inside. They are 
beans. These dark beans are engraved with 
certain hieroglyphic marks, and, presum- 
ab!y, the white powder was dusted into the 
engraving. 

Evidently the Chimu were ready to per- 
fect a system of writing to supplement the 


CHIMU PORTRAITS 


That there was an extraordinary di- 
versity of types among the Chimu is 
indicated by the portraits on the water 
bottles. In this group there are heads 
that resemble Chinese, Africans, 
American Indians, modern Peruvians 
and even figures from contemporary 
American life. One head bears a 
striking resemblance to, Joe Louis, the 
Negro prizefighter, and another looks 
like a pugilist with cauliflower ears. 
The woman with the bandage ap- 
parently suffered from a_ toothache. 
The distended nostril, caused by the 
use of a nose plug, adds to the fero- 
cious appearance of the warrior’s head 
at the lower left. All these varied 
types give weight to the theory of 
some scholars that many of the early 
inhabitants of Peru came from Poly- 
nesia, China, Japan and even from 
Borneo. 


graphic testimony of their art. A painted 
bottle shows a messenger running with his 
pouch clasped in his hand. The drawing is 
executed with the delicate grace of a Cretan 
vase. Before the runner flies the “bird of 
silence” and in front of him is the fruit 
which that bird eats, the “fruit of silence’, 
a persimmon-like fruit which puckers the 
mouth and dries the tongue. 

While the painted designs on the Chimu 
water bottles had not advanced to such a 
state of perfection as the modeling, they are 
nevertheless very decorative and well be- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE DAY’S WORK BEGINS 


J. W. McManigal from Gendreau 


Agriculture in Maine is a comparatively recent development. The first settlers came to exploit the native resources of fish and lumber and built their towns 


along the coast and on navigable streams. 


AROOSTOOK IS A WHOPPER 


AAROOSTOOK is a new America in the 
far Northeast. It snuggles close to the 
New Brunswick frontier, separating mari- 
time New Brunswick from inland Quebec. 
It is the newest segment of old Maine. 

Aroostook is a countryside resembling 
many other countrysides, yet duplicating 
none. There are strokes and tinges of old 
New England. Still broader strokes and 
brighter tinges of the Midwest. There are 
dashes and seasonings vaguely British—by 
way of Canada. 

Aroostook. is a whopper county, with 
boundaries which include about four and a 
quarter million acres. It is almost as big 
as the entire state of Massachusetts, bigger 
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By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


than the states of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut combined. About one-tenth of 
Aroostook land is in cultivation. This tenth 
makes up the potato empire, the greatest 
concentration of high-yield potato land in 
all the world. It’s land that keeps on grow- 
ing potatoes at the rate of a packed car- 
load, every ten minutes, day and _ night, 
throughout the year. 

Aroostookers believe wholeheartedly in 
Aroostook. With charming and openhearted 
diligence they tell one as much. There is 
an all-pervading idea of growth and ex- 
pansion. “Why gentlemen, dough will rise 
twice as fast here as it does down Bangor 
way, and if you leave your walking stick 


Aroostook did not attain national importance as a potato producing country until 1892. 


COUNTY 


stuck in the ground over night, you'll find 
that in the morning it has taken root and is 
sprouting branches—and if you let it alone 
itll bear apples or plums within another 
year!” 

It’s a talk lusty with a rare, breezy op- 
timism, suggestive of the once unbounded 
West. There is a spontaneous comradeship 
of men at work or at adventure; men who 
rub elbows, spit and sweat, rather than men 
who fondle palms, sniff and doubt. It is 
West, an earlier and more free-spirited 
West gone pell-mell and boundlessly East. 
Whatever the maps may show you, Aroos- 
took towns are Western towns—the same 
amazingly broad streets, new buildings, 


some of them undisciplined and spon- 
taneous architecturally; new automobiles, 
bright fronts, loud band music, the back- 
slapping fellowship of a great frontier. 

The charms of Aroostook are buxom 
charms; sturdy flesh, red blood, virile earth 
and plenty of potatoes. It is a land of un- 
muffled voices of men who are proud of 
their life and their work and who like to 
talk about it. Aroostook remains the land 
of spanking bays, not of plodding nags. 
And it’s a man’s country, a truly male- 
minded America, a society built and main- 
tained by virile masculinity. 

Aroostook is a miniature world of many 
peoples. First there were the Yankees, the 
stouter spirits who went east into a wilder- 
ness while most of their confederates were 
going west into a wilderness. Supplement- 
ing the Yankees were miscellaneous Ameri- 
cans. Some of them came as land-takers. 
Some as preachers and teachers. A great 
many as peddlers. There were the great 
clans of pioneer lumber barons and lumber- 
jacks, perhaps the most grandiloquent and 
romantic of all frontier opportunists. There 
were folks of the more cautious British sort, 
the territorials, principally small farmers 
of New Brunswick, who had only to push 
across the St. John to acquire more and 
richer lands. There were a good many 
hundred soldiers, given a first glimpse of a 
land of plenty by fact and vagaries of the 
Aroostook war which closed in 1842— 
Maine state militiamen, lesser numbers of 
United States regulars; a few British regu- 
lars and still more British deserters. 

But chronologically the Gauls came first 
—or the Norman French, as perpetuated by 
the Acadians. About 1784 after Britain 
had forcibly removed the people of Evange- 
line from Nova Scotia and lower New 
Brunswick, some of the Acadians followed 


The rich earth of Aroostook yields increasingly abundant crops, thanks to the magic of fertilizer and scientific methods of farming. 


J. W. McManigal from Gendreau 
AROOSTOOK NUGGETS 


Maine ranks first among the states in the 
number of bushels of potatoes produced. 


up the St. John river, beyond the menace 
of British ships, built settlements in the rich 
valley, some of them on the Aroostook side. 
Then came the French Canadians, from 
Quebec and other Canadian provinces, a 
dark-haired, north-France people. 
Highway and railroad building gave the 


LAND OF PLENTY 


country a noticeable Roman touch, Hun- 
dreds of Italian laborers came to the north- 
ern wilds as railroad laborers, accompany- 
ing their march of pay-check conquest with 
the usual Roman tributes of macaroni, 
goat’s milk cheese, salted sardines, garlic 
and pepper. Most of the Italians left 
Aroostook after completion of their labors. 
A few stayed. 

In parts of Aroostook, particularly the 
lake country, one finds a scattering of salt- 
water fishermen, who quit the sea and took 
their chances at brown earth and fresh 
water. This reporter suffers the conviction, 
perhaps entirely wrong, that such a vagary 
resulted when the fishermen attempted to 
follow up the salmon crop, found them- 
selves put to ruinous competitions with 
land lubbers, game wardens and _ shifting 
channels and therefore took to land and 
timber. 

The true insular genius of Aroostook is 
reflected pertinently in its use of the word 
“West.” To me, at least, this word carries 
one of the most challenging of all the in- 
numerable vagaries of the American mind. 

I was raised in Arkansas, and to Ar- 
kansawyers, Oklahoma is West. Since then 
I have noticed that Wisconsiners and Min- 
nesotans mean usually the Dakotas when 
they say West; Dakotans usually mean 
Washington and Oregon; people of the in- 
termountain West mean the Pacific coast. 
The Chicagoan goes West when he crosses 
the Mississippi. The New Yorker has 
reached the last word in westerness when he 
goes as far as Ohio. The New Englander 
is in the West when he reaches the Con- 
necticut valley, or certainly when he touches 
the Genesee. But the Aroostooker goes 
West to Bangor. And for years he talked 
of going “out” to Maine. 

Nowadays Maine has become a Mecca 


Government inspec- 


tion, experimentation and control of disease and insect pests have vastly improved the quality of the crops. 


Courtesy Maine Development Commissio1 


THE GAME WARDEN’S FAVORITE 


Despite the fact that more than sixteen thousand deer are killed every year in Maine, they 
are more plentiful today than they were a hundred years ago. Stringent game laws of course 
are largely responsible. 


of the tourist. Millions of out-of-state au- 
tos follow up her great shoreline. But most 
of the traffic finds terminus at Bangor. 
Bangor has been a world capital in fur 
trade. It is still of fur importance. Bangor 
has been a shipping town, a great river 
port, a jobbing and trade town, for all 
Aroostook a gambling, drinking and frol- 
icking town, a strong and old New England 
with light and giddy moments. 

But Bangor (it’s pronounced Ban-gor) 
is convincingly a part of Maine. Aroostook 
is related to Maine, friendly to Maine, in- 
fluenced by Maine, yet not wedded to 
Maine. Most Aroostookers know Maine. 
Few Mainers know Aroostook. It is still 
the comparatively little-traveled frontier to 
the north. Caesar perhaps, would have 
dubbed it Maine Altera. 

Yet one gradually acquires the rather 
indefinable assurance that much of old 
Maine has found its way into Aroostook by 
gradual infiltration. True, a rich frontier 
waiting beyond combined to do some highly 
advantageous straining and sorting. The 
propriety of multiple petticoats somehow 
vanished in passing through thick and 
thorny woods. So did traditions of past 
grandeurs. Aroostook is a 
shaped by poor men, stout youngsters out to 
get ahead. 

Assuredly Aroostook is not the scenic 
show place of Maine. It is not one of the 
“atmosphere” regions wherein painters are 
painting and authors are authoring and 
tourists are touring and simple maids are 
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civilization . 


milking the simple customers. It is not the 
Maine wherein only the riffraff works, 
wherein sleepy streets are studded with 
mansions built within sight of brine by old 
sea Captains. 

Aroostook is away from the sea, the 
castes, classes and snobberies of the sea. 
It seems as inland as Indiana. Aroostook 
is likewise free of the Oriental influences 
of the Maine coast, the pagodas and fanci- 
ful hangovers of China voyages in the days 
of the great three-masters. It shows none 
of the strange wedding of sea and farm. 

It is wholly free of the fading aristocra- 
cies of the water front; the crab cakes, 
soused clams and other challengers to a 
stout stomach; the weirs and lobster traps, 
the yacht harbor, the summer estates 
guarded by high hedges so that neighbors 
and such hoz polloi may not be too much in- 
clined to gawk. A gawker in Aroostook 
is at liberty to gawk. 

To enter Aroostook one must drive 
through a great partitioning barrier of forest 
land, part of it scrub timber, a great deal 
of it cut over. There are mile after mile 
of low swamp and cut-over spruce punctu- 
ated with hillocks and mounds. There are 
low table lands and magnificent vistas of 
great green spaces, of fast-shifting acres of 
shadows, of bluish hills visible forty or 
even fifty miles. 

You pass two or three villages, which are 
not particularly attractive. But for long 
miles you push through uncompromising 
wastelands, without homes, people or live- 


stock. It appears to be the true jumping- 
off place, the ultimate way to nowhere. 

One sees the gray-green hump of Katah- 
din, highest mountain in all Maine. Actu- 
ally the great hill is about a mile high and 
for uncounted centuries it has been marker 
and guide point to all the great northeastern 
wilderness. Katahdin is intriguing to the 
sight and imagination. According to In- 
dian legends it is the birthplace of storms. 

This barrier wilderness plays strange 
pranks with one’s impression and estimates 
of Aroostook. One is wearied by the vast 
waste space. One becomes tired of looking 
for a wonderland which seems so _ stub- 
bornly evasive. Therefore when the traveler 
swings into Houlton, county seat and south- 
ernmost town of Aroostook, one expects to 
find himself in the thick of Aroostook. 

But that’s an ungrounded expectation. 
Houlton, long~the. northernmost military 
post for United States territory, is far south 
from the heart of Aroostook farming 
realms. The great potato country moved 
north until it ran smack into the small 
farms and British tradition of New Bruns- 
wick. Houlton was once potato capital. 
Now that rather ambiguous title is claimed 
by Presque Isle, forty miles to the north. 
But there are great potato towns far north 
of Presque Isle—Fort Fairfield, Caribou, 
Van Buren, Washburn and others. 

The potato has marched north in pursuit 
of the deepest and richest soil. Botanically 
the trek is astounding. Originally the po- 
tato was a subtropical member; its original 
home ranging from Ecuador and extreme 
northern Chile northward to Gautemala. 
This is all another way of saying that vege- 
tables, like men, can turn nomad. 

As one nears Aroostook the farm houses 
begin to appear bigger and less unpainted. 
And against the blue-gray clouds of Aroos- 
took one sees rising arrays of lightning rods. 
Without possibility of doubt Aroostook 
is the greatest lightning rod country in 
the United States. That’s partly a result 
of weakened sales resistance, of pockets 
bulging with harvest money. It’s partly 
caused by weather, the driving thunder- 
storms of July and August, which rise to 
violence and quickly fade. 

Forests give way to fringings of conical 
spruce and the fields begin, rolling plenteous 
fields; some starch green and white-flecked 
with potatoes in summer blossom; other 
fields sleek bluish with alfalfa; or pink or 
crimson with blossoming clovers, or spread 
with a golden carpet of “wild mustard,” 
foremost weed pest of Aroostook. 

For a time hills continue in glorious gen- 
erosity. But dark rich fields assure you 
that it is really Aroostook—land of pota- 
toes, morning, noon and night, of hot po- 
tatoes for breakfast, for dinner and for 
supper. The panorama of distant fields be- 
gins to assume the guise of a colossal potato 
patch. 

There is still the flowering yellow mus- 


tard, waiting to be plowed, to be hand 
pulled, to survive and flower again. “I 
vow youll never get rid of that mustard. 
It makes good greens, cooks in fifteen min- 
utes. But it’s a bodacious nuisance—leaves 
a man to live in hope and die in despair. 
Not so much a damage to pertaters and 
to hay. With pertaters you got to rotate— 
a year or two in pertaters, then plant the 
ground to grass. Load your seed drills with 
oats and clovers and orchard grasses. Oats 
come first. You mow the crop and by then 
the clover’s beginning to start. Next year 
you get clover and next year mixed grass. 
Also you get mustard. It works in and 
seeds itself. It pesters you half way to 
death.” 

Houses grow larger, lightning rods be- 
come increasingly numerous, rising in 
hedgerows from housetops and barn gables, 
from vast potato storages, which are some- 
times as large as large houses, or bigger 
than big barns. 

Large frame houses, hit-and-miss Vic- 
torian in architecture show affinity for 
bright colored paints, yellows, blues, bright 
browns, rich grays. Red is preferred as 
barn color, but for some reason or other 
the vast, arched-roof, double-storied potato 
storages are likely to be painted white. 
Home interiors show an affinity for pinks, 
good vivid pinks for curtains, spreads, bed 
frames, and incidentals; and for bright 


THE CROP IS READY 


Oddly enough the potato has gone north in search of the best soil. Originally the potato was 
a subtropical vegetable ranging from Ecuador to Guatemala. 


blues and yellows, and for ornate gadgets. 
Aroostook remains a land of youth, of 
color-splashed, vivid temperament. 

A new era of potato prosperity finds fur- 


HARROWING 


ther expression in new and bigger potato 
storages and potato loading sheds; in paints 
—white paints for the wood-built Grange 


(Continued on page 50) 


At the time of the first settlement it is believed that nearly the entire land area of Maine was occupied by forests. More than three-fourths of the area— 
despite over a century of active lumbering—is still tree covered. About one-third of the tree-cleared land is devoted to agriculture. 


J. W. McManigal from Gendreau 
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The giant sloth probably used his long claws 
to unearth roots. 


QN THE trail of the prehistoric giant 
ground sloth which roamed North and 
South America an estimated ten or twenty 
thousand years ago, two Pomona College 
scientists, financed by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and aided by National Park Service 
workers, recently explored the remote Ram- 
part Caves in the lower Grand Canyon 
region of Northwestern Arizona. 

_The Rampart Caves are situated in cliffs 
which once rose for an abrupt three thou- 
sand feet above the muddy Colorado River. 
Here in these caves the giant sloth made 
his home. Fortunately for his fellow mam- 
mals Nature had equipped the sloth to be 
herbivorous and not carnivorous. He was 
a giant brute. Sometimes he stood as high 
as twelve feet and weighed from 750 pounds 
to a ton. More generally, as in the case of 
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The caves formerly inhabited by the giant sloth are located in the cliffs above the rising waters 


PREHISTORIC 


of Mead Lake about a hundred miles behind Boulder Dam. This little known section of the 
Grand Canyon may now be explored by boat. 


IN THE LAIR OF A 


MONSTER 


By R. THOMSON NIMMONS 


With drawings by John Coleman Burroughs 


the Nothrotherium species which ranged 
throughout the Pacific Southwest, he was 
the size of a modern bear. He was, how- 
ever, more powerfully equipped than the 
bear. Nature had outfitted him with tre- 
mendous claws which curled underfoot 
when he walked. Thus travel was no easy 
matter for the giant sloth, a fact which 
scientists have found useful in estimating 
his range of activity. 

The sloth was no beauty, even in the 
animal kingdom. He had a long heavy body 
covered with coarse and matted hair of a 
hue approximating dull red or brown. He 
had enormously powerful hind limbs and 
comparatively underdeveloped fore limbs. 
He had a short, slender neck. His head was 
elongated. He was the possessor of a long 
and somewhat spout-like lower jaw and 


long tongue. He was, in modern jargon, 
a pin-head. His teeth were poor. They 
consisted of three underdeveloped molars on 
each side of the upper and lower jaw. His 


What the giant sloth looked like is evident 
from this skeleton assembled from bones 
found in the La Brea tar pits near Los 
Angeles. The skeleton is that of one of the 
smaller species, but it possesses the char- 
acteristic powerful hind quarters, long claws, 
long tail and small, head with protruding 
lower jaw. 


long, heavy and bushy tail, probably 
powerful, combined with his other parts 
to give him a grotesque appearance. 

By day, scientists surmise, the sloth 
lived in the darkened inner recesses of 
caves. That he did not go to the trouble 
of digging the caves himself is a safe 
guess. Primarily the sloth was a loafer. 
Because of his size he found it difficult 
to indulge in any strenuous labor. His 
long claws probably were not used to dig 
caves, but to pull down food, to unearth 
roots and in defense against aggressive 
fellow mammals. Neither were his claws 
used in climbing trees. Even prehistoric 
times did not boast trees which could 
support a sloth weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of a ton. Except in defense the 
sloth must have found his claws more of 
a liability than an asset. Because they 
hurt him if he walked flat-footed, he 
traveled more on the outer edge of his 
feet as does the modern ant-bear. 

During the cooler hours of the day the 
sloth foraged for food, lumbering for 
considerable distances over the desert ter- 
rain in search of such delicacies as the 
spiny Joshua tree, the rugged desert 
holly and the rough sandpaper bush. His 
stomach lining must have been nearly 
as resistant as was his outer armor of 
thick skin covered with coarse, matted 
hair. Underlying the skin was a veritable 
armor of small bones, especially in the 
region of the neck. 

Perhaps on many occasions this thick 
outer coating and the long, heavy claws 
served to protect the sloth against his pre- 
historic foemen. As a rule the sloth prob- 
ably was not aggressive. If he could es- 
cape a clash he did. If cornered he offered 
a bitter and terrifying defense. Doubtless 
he fought on occasion against such carnivor- 
‘ous mammals as the dire-wolf, the saber- 
tooth tiger, the short-faced bear or possibly 
the mastodon or the mammoth. Other con- 
temporaries were the muskox, a cow-like, 
horned animal constructed on approximately 
the same scale as the modern muskox; the 


Lumbering for considerable distances over 
ithe desert, the sloth fed on the spiny Joshua 
tree. 


PORTRAITS OF PREHISTORIC MONSTERS 


Life-size statues of the Mylodon sloths have been erected in Hancock Park, Los Angeles. This 

species of sloth, closely akin to the sloths whose remains were found in the Rampart Caves, 

ranged mostly through South America during Pleistocene times, but occasionally penetrated 

North America. These figures were made from data obtained from the La Brea tar pits of 
Los Angeles, graveyard for many prehistoric animals. 


peccary, a tusked, long-legged and very 
vicious prehistoric pig; the bison, an early 
day buffalo with a horn spread which often- 
times measured six feet and more; the 
camel, an earlier but more slender counter- 
part of our present-day camel; the primi- 
tive horse, a heavier, less shapely beast than 
the true horse from which man’s modern 
breed has sprung, and the four-horned ante- 
lope. 

Opinions vary as to the life which ranged 
any definite section of the North American 
continent as long as ten thousand or twenty 
thousand years ago. Remains of the sloth 
have been found from Oregon to Virginia, 
Florida and Patagonia. In 1846 one of the 
first evidences of the sloth in North America 
was discovered near Natchez, Mississippi. 
Soon followed other discoveries in Tennes- 
see, in the Shasta and Brea tar pit region 
of California, near Frederick, Oklahoma, 
near Vero, Florida, and in New Mexico 
and Texas. 

It wasn’t until a year ago that Willis 
Evans, guide for the Carnegie expedition, 
discovered the hidden .Rampart Caves and 
in them found indisputable evidence of an 
early occupation by the giant ground sloth 
and other prehistoric animals. Evans is a 
Pit River Indian from California. His 
career has been a varied one. He was at 
different times a United States deputy mar- 
shal, an archeologist, a guide and a moun- 


tain climber. Now he is foreman of a Na- 
tional Park Service C.C.C. crew devoted 
to the development of the Boulder Dam 
Recreational Area, 

Scientists hailed his discovery of the Ram- 
part Caves as one of the most important 
paleontological finds of the Pacific South- 
west. They previously had not known that 
the giant sloth had penetrated the rugged 
regions of the lower Grand Canyon. 

It was to discover new facts about this 
Grand Canyon sloth, his diet, his habits and 
the extent of his range that geo-chemist 
Laudermilk and botanist Munz were chosen 
by the Carnegie Institute to take speci- 
mens of material from the Rampart Caves. 

Primarily they were interested in obtain- 
ing specimens of sloth dung. This dung 
when analyzed in the Pomona College lab- 


By day the sloth lived in the cool and 
darkened recesses of caves. 
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Mooring their boat on the banks of the Colorado River the members of the expedition to the Rampart Caves begin the climb up the steep cliffs which 


oratories will show what early plants con- 
stituted a sloth’s diet. By means of a de- 
termination of the plants, Munz, who is 

e of the most able botanists in the Pacific 


Jerome D. Laudermilk, the geo-chemist, and Edwar T. Schenk, the geologist, are 
of the Rampart Caves. At the left are 


seen here exploring one of the branche 


lead to the former home of the giant sloth. 


Southwest, will be able to tell what type of 
flora existed in this same region during 
probable prehistoric times. The type flora 
will in turn give an indication as to the 


several specimens of sloth dung. 


climatic conditions of the region, and thus 
may aid in determining geologic data of a 
period in the world’s history about which 
man knows little. Recovery of the plant 


After scaling seven hundred feet up the side of the 
canyon wall the scientists paused at the mouth of the 


cave once inhabited by the giant sloth. 
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specimens from the dung is made possible 
by the perfect state of preservation of the 
material in the desert caves. The sloth, too, 
because of his lack of teeth did not chew 
his food well, thus Munz is able to find 
large and unmasticated pieces of flora which 
can easily be identified. 

Rising waters in Mead Lake behind 
Boulder Dam have now made possible ex- 
ploration by boat of the little known lower 
stretches of the Grand Canyon. To reach 
the base of the cliff in which the caves are 
located the expedition traveled by National 
Park Service motor launch up the muddy 
Colorado River to a point more than one 
hundred miles above huge Boulder Dam. 
Here the party disembarked. 

Guided by Evans the expedition members 
scaled seven hundred feet up the face of a 
steep slope to gain entrance to the cave’s 
mouth. They scaled cliffs which now are 
nearly inaccessible, but which in early times 
must have been easily gained by the clumsy 
sloth. 

Time alone could tell what kaleidoscopic 
geologic changes have taken place in this 
same country since the last sloth in prehis- 
toric times lumbered out of Rampart Caves 
to perish from unknown causes in the 
world outside. Certain it is that the Color- 
ado River has cut much land away from 
the base of the cliffs which now contain 
the caves. 

But even with such alterations the sloth 
when he looked from the mouth of the 
caves must have viewed a scene similar to 
that which greeted the Carnegie expedition 
members after their successful ascent. At 
the base of the cliff they could see the 
muddy Colorado River running several hun- 
dred yards wide in places, narrowing in 
others to fifty yards. Farther down river 
they could see the Colorado as it continued 
to cut its way at the base of multi-colored 
cliffs of red, yellow, orange, green and blue. 
These cliffs rose sharply from the water’s 
edge. It was a scene which only a handful 
of white men have ever enjoyed, but which 
will be opened to the energetic public within 
five years during the development of the 
Boulder Dam Recreational Area. 

Standing upright, but at times advancing 
on hands and knees, the expedition mem- 
bers explored the caves. Upon a cave floor 
which looks exactly as it must have ten 
thousand years ago the party found perfect- 
ly preserved specimens of dung. It lay in 
perhaps the same position in which it was 
deposited centuries ago. 

Here and there clinging to the rough walls 
of the cave were tufts of coarse sloth hair. 
In one niche the scientists found a prehis- 
toric bird’s nest. In a divergent tunnel of 
the water-eroded cave the floor was car- 
peted with what the scientists took to be 
rat dung. It ran 'to a depth of two feet and 
more. What inconceivable range of geologic 
time this single bit of evidence represented. 

At aicorner of the main tunnel which 
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ran back into the cliff a distance of sev- 
eral hundred feet the scientists found a 
rock worn smooth and polished by the 
continual passings, perhaps the scratch- 
ings, of the giant sloth. As the explorers 
walked they trod underfoot a veritable 
carpet of dung perfectly preserved by 
the dry desert air in the inner recesses 
of the cave where wind and rain have 
never penetrated. 

At one point in the cave they care- 
fully skirted a section of the floor. Geolo- 
gist Schenk warned against walking on 
this sector of the cave. Here, when the 
lower Grand Canyon is accessible to the 
public, a portion will be set aside. A 
placard will tell the visitor that the last 
animal to tread this particular section of 
the Rampart Caves was a giant sloth, 
perhaps ten thousand, perhaps twenty 
thousand years ago. Scientists and geolo- 
gists still find it difficult to agree perfect- 
ly on geologic time. 

Why, they wonder, has the giant sloth 
perished? Some of the more speculative 
even allow themselves the wild surmise: 
“Flas he perished ?” 

They are thinking perhaps of the fan- 
tastic tales told by bearded, grimy desert 
rats, those weary wanderers of the waste- 
lands. They are tales of strange, lumber- 
ing cow-like animals with claws and 
heavy hair which old prospectors have 
encountered, but never at close range, 
during the course of their lonely desert 
treks. Perhaps these tales are true. Per- 
haps the giant sloth does live today in 
the little explored desert regions of the 
Pacific Southwest. 

Conjectures as to the sloth’s demise 
are many. Certain it seems that he out- 
lasted the Ice Age which exterminated 
most of the prehistoric mammals from 
the face of the earth. After all, did he 
not feed on the desert plants which now 
flourish in the same general region? 


Perhaps he died because of lack of 
food. He must have had a voracious ap- 
petite. And it is true that his long, heavy 
and unwieldy claws did not allow for 
extensive traveling. Perhaps in company 
with other prehistoric animals the sloth 
over-specialized himself. Perhaps his 
claws developed to such length that he 
could not travel to other and greener 
pastures and therefore he starved to 
death. 

Or was it, according to one fantastic 
theory, that the species in this region 
might have been wiped out by concussion 
from the great meteor which fell to make 
the giant crater today visible in north 

(Continued on page 40) 


In all probability the giant sloth was 

contemporary with the primitive in- 

habitants of the Southwest. Indian re- 

mains are found in caves once oc- 
cupied by sloths. 


Every bit of evidence in the Rampart Caves 
was gathered painstakingly with trowel, 
camel-hair brush and small shovel. 


Hulbert Burron 

Cliffs which are now nearly inaccessible 

were centuries ago easily climbed by the 
clumsy giant sloth. 
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LIVING FRESCOES 
IN SOUTHERN MEXICO 


Miexico pays special tribute to the women of Tehuan- 
tepec in Southern Mexico, and for good reason. They 
are perhaps the most beautiful women in the land, and 
certainly their costumes are unrivaled for their flashing 
exotic loveliness. Inevitably they have figured promi- 
nently in the best contemporary Mexican painting, par- 
ticularly in the glowing frescoes of Diego Rivera. What 
painter could resist the brilliant designs and gay colors 
with which their clothes are embroidered; or those strik- 
ing huipils, or lace headdresses, which suggest the war 
plumes of an Indian chief; or the subtly designed 
jewelry; or even those necklaces made of American 
twenty-dollar gold pieces which are at once gaudy orna- 
ments and a safe investment for an uncertain future. 


Photographs by Henle from Black Star 


FRANKENSTEINS OF THE SEA 


SUNK thirty-five fathoms below the sur- 
face of the Atlantic, a four-eyed monster of 
rubber, brass and lead gropes clumsily 
across the ocean floor. Two antenna stream 
out from its head. They sweep upward 
hundreds of feet to the whitecaps of the 
sea. Down in the silent jade-black depths, 
towering sea plants, rocks and caves form 
a weird world. Glowing fish float and skim 
and maneuver overhead, like birds in grace- 
ful flight. A passing school of fish stops 
to nibble on the monster’s extremities, as 
though they might be some new sort of 
delicacy. One finny fellow, more curious 
than the rest, swerves in and pokes its head 
at the bloated figure. It peers through the 
glass faceplate, its mouth opening and clos- 
ing comically, as though scolding the strange 
intruder. 

Suddenly a hissing stream of silvery bub- 
bles spews from the head of the monster 
and fizzes up against the fish’s nose. It 
swishes away, frightened, racing to hide 
behind a huge, dark mass on the bottom. A 
string of phosphorescent creatures outlined 
the hull of a vessel, its nose buried in mud. 

The monster unhooks a hammer from his 
waist. He approaches the vessel, which re- 
flects dully the glare of the high-powered 
lamp clutched by one rubber hand. The 
creature strikes the steel sides. A bell-like 
bong-bong-bong-bong reverberates through 
the quiet gloom of the ocean depths. A 
staccato message in the Morse Code. Out- 
side telephone connections are then hooked 
up to the cigar-shaped hull; air hoses are 
secured to simulate the “blowing out” of a 
disabled submarine. 

The phantom clambers over the conning 
tower, carefully avoiding entanglement in 
the radio antenna. Then he shouts into the 
helmet phones: 

“Hello! Hello! On deck! I’ve found it! 
I’ve found the S-4”, 

But resume your seat, reader. This is 
no inter-planetary ghoul come to a human 
feast in Davy Jones’s cupboard. This time 
the ill-fated S-4 doesn’t hold forty-two 
bodies, as it did in December, 1927. No 
one inside the “tin whale” is drowning, or 
gasping for air, or dying in extreme agony. 
The men within the experimental submarine 
are alert at their stations, calmly providing 
a test for the deep-sea divers. 

No—the Submarine S-4 is no longer in 
danger. Since it was commissioned to its 
“new capacity, it carries every known safety 
device to protect the men within its bowels. 
The diver, however, a student of the Deep- 
Sea Diving School, is in potential danger 
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each second he remains below the surface, 
sporting with the fish. More than 200,000 


pounds of sea pressure is being exerted on’ 


the 2,000 square inches of the diver’s body. 
As he phones to be hoisted to the surface, 
he knows that if some accident should stop 
the distant tunk-tunk-tunk-a-tunk of the 
pump—if the sobbing of the air entering 
his suit should cease, the ocean would 
crush him instantly. 

However, this thought doesn’t worry him 
as much as the fear of rising too quickly 


up the shot rope, through the cold water, © 


to the surface vessel. But our diver is hoist- 
ed safely aboard the diving vessel at this 
moment. His diving dress is removed and 
he is taken below decks to decompress prop- 
erly. And sometime later, he goes ashore, 
dressed for the evening. Soon, perhaps, he 
will be relating to some starry-eyed maiden 
the wonders he has seen. No longer is he 
a knight of the deep, clad in helmet and 
rubber armor. Now he is a clean-cut, lean 
young man in a neat uniform, swinging 
along city pavements with a chief petty of- 
ficer’s cap cocked over one ear. 

Years ago, it was not unusual to rush 
divers to the surface, without allowing a 
stop at each ten-foot level so they might 
decompress properly. Result: nitrogen bub- 
bles sometimes popped into the tissues of 
the brain, or into the auricle of the heart, to 
snuff out their lives. Today, the Experi- 
mental Diving Unit, at Washington, is m1x- 
ing helium gas with the oxygen, to pump 
to the diver. His body can expel a helium- 
oxygen mixture more quickly than a nitro- 
gen-oxygen mixture, thus reducing the dan- 
gers of deep-sea work. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
if a diver, working in depths greater than 
sixty-six feet, should breathe pure oxygen, 


Ameri-Canc 


Above, a diver from the Salvage King, larg- 
est salvage tug on the West Coast, climbs 
aboard after a trip down to the S. S. Beulah 
which was being raised in Vancouver Har- 
bor. The drawings and photograph below 
show how a new British decompression x 
chamber operates. By making it possible for ei 
the diver to enter this chamber beneath the - 
sea, all danger of the “bends” is avoided, 
and the diver may get both warm and “de- 
compressed” before coming to the surface. 


Courtesy Capt. E. 


O ficial cans. ie Photographs 
AT THE DEEP-SEA DIVING SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON 


Both the theory and practice of deep-sea diving are taught at this naval train- 
ing school with the most modern equipment. Above, a tender demonstrates 
the use of the telephone in undersea communication to a diver in his 300-lb. 
equipment, minus the gloves. On the upper right a diver, still minus his 
gloves, enters the high pressure tank which simulates depths up to 300 feet. 
Directly below is a decompression tank. Unless replaced by a decompression 
chamber such as that illustrated on the opposite page, this tank is used if 
a diver comes to the surface too fast. On the right, students operate the in- 
struments while a diver’s activities are being studied. 


he may suffer oxygen poisoning. Yet an Commercial salvage divers operate in and 
aviator, flying in rarefied areas miles above around many harbors of the world. Clad 


the earth, would die without his oxygen in their diving dress, they venture down 
supply. the shot rope to the decks of sunken freight- 


ers. They “sweep” thousands of tons of 
wheat from foundered vessels, with. suction 
hoses. Later, this wheat can be dried in 
ovens and sold. Or they pump coal from 
overturned barges. Sometimes they are 
called upon to use compressed air hoses, 
like underwater firemen, to blow tunnels 
under the mud-imbedded keels of ships, so 
that they may be raised to the surface with 
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Xe 
Wide World 
A MAN MONSTER OF THE OCEAN 


The quest for buried treasure, gold or otherwise, goes on apace. This diver from the Italian sal- 

vage ship Artiglia, which rescued $8,000,000 in gold from the S.S. Egypt, is here being lowered to 

a French submarine which sank in the English channel. A diver’s equipment is sometimes so 

heavy that in tropical waters he has been known to faint from fatigue before ever getting 
into the water. 


This undersea sports costume is worn by the 
heroine of a movie who wants to watch the 
fishes play. It bears about as much re- 
semblance to the 35-ton diving bell which is 
used in leveling off the ocean floor prepara- 
tory to laying foundations for bridges and 
docks and rescuing trapped men as a butter- 
fly does to an elephant. Roger Bacon is 
traditionally credited with having invented 


the diving bell in 1250. 


cables and pontoons. Or they apply in- 
genious patches to render the shattered 
waterline of a vessel watertight. Many 
salvaged vessels are still toot-tootig 
over the seven seas, ferrying passengers 
who are blissfully unaware that their 
bounding ship once nestled quietly in 
King Neptune’s throne room. 

Almost any old-time salvage diver 
can spin you a baker’s dozen of yarns 
—tall yarns many of them—about the 
sunken treasure ships he has explored. 
He may tell about the millions in pieces- 
of-eight and doubloons and jewels from 
rotted galleons that he has sifted 
through his feverish fingers at the bot- 
tom of the Caribbean Sea, while in- 
quisitive jewfish hovered near. Or per- 
haps he will describe the time he ex- 
plored the skeleton timbers of an Eng- 
lish Indiaman and found an octopus of 
twenty-foot spread hugging the cap- 
tain’s treasure chest. He tried to shoo 
it away by lifting the cuff of one sleeve 
and squirting a stream of air bubbles 
at it. 


Courtesy Columbia Picture 


“But,” his voice will quiver again, 
as he allows his imagination free play, 
“it just stretched out one sucker, then an- 
other. I could see its mean eyes, and its 
ugly parrot-beak, right in the middle of the 
whole mess. Then it squished up into the 
water over my head, and came down on 
me, waving its suckers. I got plumb skeered, 
hollered for help, and jerked the life line 
so hard I almost yanked my helper over- 
board. No siree, weren’t no use to tackle 
that thing with my sheath knife. Soon’s 
Td cut off one tentacle, another one would 
whip around me. When they finally haul- 
ed me up and over the rail of the ship, they 
had to hack the cussed thing off me. An- 
other time I saved myself from an octopus 
by running backward, diver fashion.” Then 
he will chuckle: “But the next Christmas 
I had an octopus dinner—and it certainly 
tasted swell. Like shrimp.” 

The same old-timer may tell you of his 
mate who went down to plug a leak in the 
wall of a dam—but never came up again. 

“He’s still there, I reckon,” he will mur- 
mur, with a sad shake of his head. “Stuck 
tight in that hole, diving suit and all. But 
he plugged the leak!”’ Another of his mates, 
caught in a giant seaweed forest, fouled 
his air hose and life line hopelessly among 
the rocks and marine growths. Frantic to 
extricate himself, the poor fellow used his 
last bit of strength to cut his air hose with 
a sheath knife, in a supreme struggle to 
leap upward to the surface. When they 
hauled him up, the hose was almost in two 
pieces. The sea had taken first the man’s 
air, then his lite . .: 

Tortures and tragedies are no longer such 
a great concern of modern treasure-hunt- 
ing divers, for the United States Navy is 
the trainer of many divers of the sea who 
“go professional” and join treasure-seeking 
corporations. 

Seamen of the Navy, selected for diving 
instruction, must undergo intensive training 
in the use of submarine rescue chambers, 
the escape “lung”,..diving appliances of 
various types, and extraordinary undersea 
tools for salvage and repair work. Novices 
are taught how to melt steel, as though it 
were wax, with electricity and gas spurting 
from their torches. They learn how to lift 
wrecks for salvage, how to cut through the 
sunken vessels of enemy ships, in the search 
for valuable war documents, how to prepare 
disabled submarines for rescue of the trap- 
ped men. 

Let us go along to the bottom of the At- 
lantic with a member of the Navy Diving 
School’s graduating class. 

Off New London, Connecticut, a diving 
vessel rides the gentle ocean swells. A 
group of officers and seamen surround a 
serious-faced young man. He sits on a 
bench shading his eyes from the bright sun, 
while an instructor coaches him with last- 
minute instructions how to reach the Ex- 
perimental Submarine S-4. The submersible 


lies quietly at the forty-fathom depth, 
awaiting the rescue test. The gray submar- 
ine rescue chamber looms in the background, 
like a gigantic steel pear. It rests on the 
deck of the diving vessel, bottom end up, 
attached to a hoist and ready for launching. 

The diver’s tenders help him wriggle into 
his rubber suit. Then he is carefully strap- 
ped, buckled, piped and screwed together. 
Lead weights belt his waist, leaded shoes 
encumber his feet. The helmet is placed 
carefully over his head and locked onto his 
bib. The air pump commences its sobbing. 

Encumbered by almost three hundred 
pounds of equipment, the diver lumbers 
along the deck like a Frankenstein monster. 
Aided by his tenders, he stumps onto the 
“stage”, is hoisted over the rail, and dunked 
into the water. He disappears beneath the 
waves, bubbles of air frothing to the sur- 
face to mark his descent. Attendants grind 
out the air from the “coffee mill’ pump, 
others operate valves, watch dials and pay 
out the life line and hose. 

Minutes pass. More and more line slips 
into the water. All at once the diver 
feels a slight bump. 

“On the bottom!” he murmurs me- 
chanically into the phone. He sways 
grotesquely over the slimy bed of the 
Atlantic, with arms outstretched, as if 
he were a somnambulist. He finds an 
unreal dream world filled with weird 
underwater creatures living among giant 
shrubs and weeds. In the uncertain 
green-black light, the diver moves like 
a slow-motion picture across a theater 
screen. He heads toward the “disabled” 
sub, which must be freed of its “trap- 
ped” crew with the rescue bell. 

Each second of the diver’s life on 
the bottom drains his muscles and his 
lungs of strength. He fights against ebb 
tides and undercurrents that sway him 
like a flower in a gale. He perspires 
freely, though the water is too cold for 
a “lung” rescue. He stumbles through 
the half darkness, despite the powerful 
beam of light that stabs through the 
water. He feels his way across sea- 
weed “meadows”, clambers over rocks, 
sinks into mud up to his knees. Always 
he drags after him the air hose and 
lines that connect him with life. 

The diver’s helmet telephone crackles. 
‘How do you feel?” asks the attendant 
on deck, staring idly at the bubbles 
gurgling and breaking among the white- 
caps. 

“As though I’ve been on a binge, and 
trying to walk through soft concrete,” 
drawls the diver. “How far down am 
12” The diver’s voice seems to crawl 
up into the tender’s ears. He replies 
briskly: “Forty fathoms!” 

As he nears the disabled submarine 
he reaches up to catch hold of a cable 
wavering over his head. “Got it!” he 
tells the phone mouthpiece. ‘Lower 
away about ten feet.”” The cable length- 
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ens, the diver hooks it into an eye on the 
submarine’s hatch. 

Inside the “tin whale” two score calm 
men wait to be “rescued” by the Navy’s 
rescue chamber. 

“Operation complete,’ announces the 
diver, “O.K. to stand by for first haul?” 

“O.K. Bell coming down. Clear away 
your lines and stand back at safe distance.” 

The giant bell appears, settling down into 
the circle of light thrown by the lamp. 
Within the steel pear, motors draw it down- 
ward to the submarine’s hatch. Two men 
in the upper chamber of the bell operate the 
phones and the lights while in constant com- 
munication with the surface crew. 

The diver notes that the lower half of 
the bell is open to the sea as it draws itself 
down along the cable and fits flush against 
the deck. The chamber sways and jiggles 
around a bit over the hatch, then drops 
neatly over it and presses down. The diver 
sees water churning around the edges, sig- 
nifying that the bell is ejecting water and 

(Continued on page 47) 


RECORD HOLDER 


Entangled in telephone wires Gene Nohl 

came to the surface to get straightened out 

before making his record descent to 420 
feet in 1937. 


Dick Dillon from F 


PRESERVING SOIL ON ROLLING LAND 


On land with moderate slopes the Mangum terrace—a broad ridge of earth thrown across the hillside—is used to retard the destructive fee of water 


and prevent the subsequent erosion. 


up and down sloping land. 


This method of cultivation gives remarkable results in comparison with the wasteful methods of plowing furrows 


SAVING THE SOIL OF AMERICA 


FoR centuries before the white man came 
the American continent was a_ veritable 
paradise of forests, rolling prairies rich 
with the nutriment of ages, and throughout 
the lush Mississippi drainage area were 
millions of acres of soil richer than that of 
the Nile. Soil gripped by hardy grasses 
that knew how to get the most from the 
rains, retaining the precious moisture, mix- 
ing it with the fertile products of decay; 
adding, inch by inch, layers of the wealth 
which were to make the continent one of 
the world’s great granaries. Water and 
wind, working in harmony with nature, 
gave us the land. 


Today, however, after a bare century or 
two of unparalleled exploitation and human 
thriftlessness, nature has turned against us: 
droughts, floods, dust storms, hurricanes 
and tornadoes from one end of the country 
to the other are showing our people the bit- 
ter truth in the ancient saying that if you 
sow the wind you will reap the whirlwind. 

When a single dust storm—that of May 
11, 1934—can transport in a few hours 
300,000,000 tons of fertile soil material 
from the drought-stricken regions west of 
the Mississippi eastward, across the Appa- 
lachians and clear out into the Atlantic 
Ocean, you have a catastrophe that cannot 


ARTIFICIAL RAIN 


Artificial rain, or overhead irrigation, is 

sometimes used in dry regions. The water 

is distributed by the prearranged slopes of 
the terraces. 
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By HAROLD WARD 


Photographs from Khyber Forrester 


be shrugged off. And when, thanks to un- 
restrained—and quite preventable—erosion 
the nation’s farmers and ranchers are los- 
ing to the tune of more than a million dol- 
lars a day—to say nothing of the stupen- 
dous damages to highways, railroads, reser- 
voirs and harbors—it is easy to understand 
the ominous warning of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee that “the very land is 
dying. Measured by man’s brief genera- 
tions it is losing forever its ability to pro- 


duce food.” These are portentous words. 

Mr. Hugh H. Bennett, the far-sighted 
and indefatigable director of our Soil Con- 
servation Service, minces no words on this 
situation. Four years ago he asked us to 
visualize a state of affairs in which a for- 
eign nation, invading our country, systemat- 
ically went about the task of dynamiting 
into desolation some thirty-five million acres 
of good farm land. That, he suggested, 
would bring quick action from an enraged 


people. But because this land—the equiva- 
lent of over 200,000 farms of 160 acres 
each—is destroyed through our own unpar- 
donable neglect of elementary preventive 
measures we do little more than grumble 
with varying degrees of helplessness and 
alarm. 

It is worth noting, however, that even 
before the Revolution there was such grum- 
bling—and in very high places. Back in 
1769 George Washington—who studied the 
land with the shrewd eye of a gentleman 
farmer—carried out experiments on his 
Mount Vernon estate to determine 
“whether the land was not preserved more 
by harrowing than by lying in furrows.” 
A very keen observation, since we know 
that furrows, either clean or between so- 
called “clean cultivated crops,” like to- 
bacco and corn, lend themselves to the 
process of gullying and erosion. Still 
earlier the planters who were growing to- 
bacco along the James River in Virginia 
complained bitterly of the destructive 
freshets which leached away the soil, and 
English travelers were commenting on the, 
to them, novel spectacle of land cut into 
gullies ten feet wide and ten feet deep. 
Small wonder that Patrick Henry re- 
marked soon after the Revolution that 
“since the achievement of our independ- 
ence, he is the greatest patriot who stops 
the most gullies,’ and that both Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison sounded the 
alarm of soil depletion. 

What was happening? The thing that 
always happens when men, goaded by the 
hope of large immediate gains, disregard 
the fundamental checks and balances of 
nature. That part of the topsoil which 


supplies the nourishment of crops, rang- 
ing from a few inches to about a foot in 
depth, has required thousands of years to 
build up. Decomposition of the rocks, 
plus the accretion of decaying vegetable 
matter, plus the activities of billions upon 
billions of soil bacteria, contribute to the 
humus in which seeds can grow. Rain, 
seeping downwards through the tough 
cover of natural grasses, trees and shrubs, 
still further enriches the soil, and provides, 
deep below the surface, the “water table” 
which acts as a reservoir in trying sea- 


BULWARKS AGAINST EROSION 


American owners of fertile soil on sloping 
land are making the kind of terracing which 
has been used in the Orient for centuries. 


Different types of terracing are required for gently rolling land and steep hillsides, as these two pictures indicate. The “bench” terraces above are drained by 
a submerged drainage system which may be regulated according to the owner’s needs for water. On the land below Mangum terraces have just been constructed. 
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PATTERNS ON A TERRACED HILLSIDE 


Three billion tons a year, more than eight million tons a day, or a thousand tons for every square mile of land surface: that is America’s record of good 


topsoil washed away from its fields and pastures, carried down the rivers and into the sea. 


sons. The cycle from seed to humus is 
complete. 

The cycle is disturbed, but not necessarily 
broken, by human intervention. In China, 
Japan and ancient Egypt, as well as in the 
great civilizations of the Incas in Peru and 
the Aztecs in Mexico, soils were cultivated 
for thousands of years, and their fertility 
preserved by methods of great ingenuity. 
Wise in their generations, these old agri- 
cultural peoples knew that their very lives 
depended upon the skill with which they 
conserved the soil. Long before the white 
races were practicing systematic cultivation 
of the land, the Chinese and Japanese were 
growing rice upon marvelously terraced 
hillsides that, under shiftless American 
treatment, would rapidly be stripped to 
bare rock. In Peru the Incas, faced with 
the problem of towering mountain slopes, 
carted rich earth for hundreds of miles on 
the backs of llamas, built enormous walls of 
masonry to guard against floods—with the 
result that even today, after four thousand 
years of steady cultivation, their descend- 
ants are still living off the plots. 

In the United States, however, the cycle 
was not only disturbed by the legitimate 
necessities of cultivation: it was also broken 
by the most reckless negligence of elemen- 
tary protective measures. Lulled into a 
sense of security by the vast expanse of 
the country’s land we began to tear down 
the forests which acted as watersheds for 
the fertile plains areas, and the soil itself, 
stripped of its moisture-absorbing cover, 
was set to crops that still further encour- 
aged the destructive processes of erosion. 
The picture is something like this: 

On a ten-acre plot of gently sloping land 
subject to moderate rainfall and covered 
with natural grass the annual loss of valu- 
able topsoil is virtually negligible: the water 
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larceny of our soil resources be thwarted. 


1630 


It is estimated that in 1630 about 50% of 

what is now the United States of America was 

covered with forests, 38% with strong grasses 

and 11% with the shrubs and vegetation of 

arid plains. Only 244% of the land was 
outright desert. 


1938 


Today not one-tenth of the virgin forests 
remain, and it has been estimated that more 
than one-half of the original fertility of our 
soil has been dissipated. Erosion has de- 
stroyed, or is destroying, one-sixth of the 
country. In the white spaces on this map 
there is no erosion; in the shaded areas 
erosion is a serious problem. 


has been sucked up as by a sponge, and the 
soil nutriment has gone almost entirely into 
the vegetation. Now remove the tough 
grass and set the ten acres to wheat, the 
furrows running up and down the slope. 


Only by intelligent terracing of land can this super-grand 


At the end of the year the preventable soil 
loss from run-off waters amounts to one 
hundred tons, more or less. Next try corn, 
one of the world’s basic cereal crops and 
notoriously hard on the land: a year of 
corn—supposing, of course, that our ten- 
acre plot is fresh—will give us a deficit of 
about four hundred tons of soil. If, how- 
ever, we decide to grow nothing at all, 
merely leaving the plot fallow, wind and 
water can do their worst—to the amount of 
six hundred tons of soil wastage in a year. 

These losses are serious. For the country. 
at large they amount to a net loss in organic 
materials alone of over 200,000,000 tons, to 
which must be added another 100,000,000 
tons of such essential mineral components 
as potash, calcium and magnesium. How 
can they be reduced to a minimum consis- 
tent with sound land use? 

Some of the answers to this question are 
provided by the remarkable educational and 
scientific work of the Soil Conservation 
Service, whose function is to make the best 
of a very bad business. Within a few years 
this government agency has set up demon- 
stration projects in forty-five states, with 
the result that American farmers are learn- 
ing how to work with rather than against 
nature. 

And nature herself suggests the best 
methods of controlling erosion and other 
types of soil loss. Broadly speaking, these 
methods fall into two classes: the vegeta- 
tive, depending upon soil-gripping plants 
and trees that absorb moisture; and the 
mechanical, of which the most important 
are the various kinds of terraces that act to 
retard the flow of water, thus allowing the 
soil more opportunity to do its work. 

Our illustrations show what man has 
done, and can do, to transform the disad- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Scores of beautiful shrines surround the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon. 


James from F.P.G. 

1 Rangoon the statues of 

uddha are often of heroic 
size. 


shrine countless pilgrims bring sacred offerings. 


DANCING FOR THE GODS 


IT is the sun, 
which never lets 
up, that you most 
remember about 
Rangoon, and your 
mosquito - bitten 
hands, and your 
tia qi%e. ic bh: 
able thirst. These, 
and the festivals 
to many gods, 
flame unceasingly. 

It is past four 
o’clock I am 
sweating intensely 
under the veils of 
the mosquito net, 
watching the pale, 
dozing lizards on 
the walls of the 
bungalow catch a 
sluggish mosquito 
now and _ then. 


By ALVARO de SILVA 


Dozens of lizards adorn the wall. One 
feels friendly toward them. There will 
never be enough lizards to clear the place 
of mosquitoes. 

Life burns inside as well as outside. I 
dress, white suit and cork toppee, and on 
the corner of Dalhousie Street I take a 
ricksha. I mustn’t miss any of the great 
water festival. The astrologers of Manda- 
lay fixed this day of April as New Year’s 
Eve, and the native Burmese and other 
Orientals in Rangoon are celebrating. 

“To the Shwe Dagon Pagoda,” I tell 
the Indian boy who pulls the little carriage. 
Everybody is going in that direction. 

The bare shoulders and thin legs of the 
boy shine brightly with perspiration. Still, 
he races cheerfully under the sun, cheer- 
fully doing the job of a horse, happy to 
get the fare of a white man. 

The pilgrims, gathered from as far as 
Tibet in the streets of Rangoon, are moy- 
ing up to the Golden Pagoda after days 


and nights of fasting and praying on the 
roads. 

The streets are also packed with tourists 
from the four corners of the Far East, 
like the tall, husky men from Afghanistan 
in their many-colored, embroidered waist- 
coats and fancy slippers. Many are not 
Buddhists, but they add color and rupees 
to the celebration. The real pilgrims, 
whether they have fasted much or not, 
whether rich or rupeeless, are the Bud- 
dhists from Ceylon, from India, from Siam, 
from Cambodia, from China, from Japan, 
and the native Burmese from up country. 

One gesture is common to all of these 
people today: gracefully they throw pails 
of water at each other as a greeting for 
the Buddhist New Year. The British had 
to make it unlawful to throw water at a 
white man. 

At no time do you see Englishmen in 
the city, except in a closed pony-gary or a 
private car. 
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D. H. Dickason from Nesmit 
Everywhere there are images of Buddha in low stone chapels and to each 
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James Sawders 


WORSHIPPERS AT THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA 


The most venerable, the finest and the most universally visited of all places of worship in 

Burma, the Shwe Dagon owes its distinction to the fact that, it is said, it contains relics not only 

of Gautama but of the three Buddhas who preceded him in this world. Shwe Dagon attracts 

pilgrims not only from all parts of Burma but from Cambodia, Siam, Ceylon, China, India and 
distant Korea. 


The crowd has slowed down the pace of 
the ricksha boy. Every few steps we are 
caught in between the flying water and 
the laughter of the celebrants. 

There are the Ceylonese men, small and 
dark, fixing the circular combs which hold 
their long, dripping hair. The Cambodian 
women—who seem to be dancing in well- 
measured steps—shake the water off their 
lungyis, a type of skirt arranged so as to 
expose their beautifully shaped brown 
calves. The Indian women walk timidly 
behind their men, beating time with the 
music of their bracelets and anklets. 

Most striking of all are the Burmese 
women. The Rangoonite is smart and 
fresh. True, she is in her own country, 
but were she not, she would still be smart 
and fresh and beautiful. The women of 
Rangoon are scared of nothing. Watch 
them! They run the men and the busi- 
ness and their households in the city. Theirs 
is a matriarchal system such as exists no- 
where else today. And, they are beautiful! 
Burmese men have a spirit of freedom, but 
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it doesn’t seem to conflict with the dom- 
inance of their women. Look at one of 
those self-possessed, beautiful girls and she 
will look back at you squarely. She walks, 
head up, in her colorful dress, showing off 
her figure and puffing at a long cigar—a 
cigar as thick as a broomstick. If she is 
married, the man follows behind, smoking 
a bidi. That is a little bit of a cigarette 
rolled up in a green leaf, or perhaps a 
stinking cheruto. Mind you, there is noth- 
ing effeminate about the fellow. Far from 
it! It is just the custom for the women to 
be boss. As a matter of fact the Burmese 
—men and women—play the role of a con- 
quered people badly. 

Apart from historical ties with India, 
whence they received Buddhism, the Bur- 
mese are racial cousins to the Chinese, and 
they look it. It is exciting to watch the 
charcoal black of their eyes, the high lac- 
quered hair dress, the tight red lungyi 
which reveals the forms of these most in- 
dependent of women. While I observe one 
of the girls, she is filling a gallon earthen- 


DANCERS 


The Burmese find one of their most graceful 
artistic expressions in the ballets and panto- 
minres with music and song called pwés. 
The pwés are usually performed at night, and 
sometimes for several nights in succession. 


ware pot with water, spreading jasmine 
petals into it. Soon she turns around and, 
catching my eye, throws the pot of water 
at me with a smiling salaam. I thank her. 
The water feels good in the burning sun. 
As my ricksha boy starts pulling ahead, 
I leap out and, filling my toppee to the 
brim in a tank by the roadside, I catch 
the girl unawares and give her a shower 
down the back of her neck. She starts 
running, but it is too late. She has recetved 
the full amount of my wet salutation. I 
hear her laughter and a chorus of raillery 
as I climb back into the ricksha. : 

Half an hour later, we turn into a straight 
road lined with mango trees. In the dis- 
tance you can see the huge golden cupola 
of the Shwe Dagon. 

At the bottom of the mound on which 
the famous temple is built, the crowd 
thickens. As everywhere in Rangoon, there 
are more Indians than Burmese here. The 
already compromised label ““Aryan” applies 
to most Indians. They have brought their 
customs, their religion and their caste sys- 
tem to Burma. 

Opposite the sweetmeat vendors (coco- 
nut, sugar and milk candies) the milkman 
and the sugar cane wallahs are established. 
The latter subject the fresh sugar cane to 
squeezing and offer the sweet, cold drink 
in thin pottery jars which the customers 
break against the ground immediately after 
drinking from them. Untouchables cannot 
put their lips to the same pot as a caste 
man. That would be a real calamity to a 
Brahmin. The shadow of a coolie is enough 
to pollute the food of a caste man, even if 
he be lesser in caste than a Brahmin. 

From a few closed automobiles Euro- 
peans, holding handkerchiefs with disin- 
fectants to their noses to avoid contagion, 
watch the parade. 

The visitors and pilgrims, after washing 
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_ putting on my shoes. 


their feet, are entering the Golden Pagoda. 
I remove my shoes and placing them in a 
row of slippers of many different colors 
and shapes, bathe my feet in the running 
water of a fountain and start up. 

The Queen of Pagodas holds in its foun- 
dation the three threads of Gautama Bud- 
dha’s hair brought down from India by 
his disciples twenty-five hundred years 
ago. The temple is surrounded by jungle 
vegetation: climbers, palm trees, mango 
trees, dorians, etc. Vultures fly high above 
the immense gilded cupola which has five 
hundred minor pagodas, or pagodins, 
around it. 

Climbing barefoot the hundred odd steps 
of the Shwe Dagon, you must skip many 
obstacles: mangy dogs, men and women 
lepers, salivations charged with the ver- 
milion of the betel nut, and the bodies of 
those who had the glory of coming to die 
before the Queen of Pagodas. 

On the upper terrace, thousands of Bur- 
mese women, gracefully balancing water 
jugs on their hips, have set themselves 
to the washing of the thousands of stone 
images of the Buddha. 

The pongyis, members of one of the 
oldest and most picturesque religious or- 
ders in the world, with their yellow robes, 
shaven heads and shaven faces, humbly 
bring to Gautama presents of fresh fruit 
and burning yellow marigolds. Some of the 
pilgrims are so old you wonder how they 
have reached the top of this real citadel of 
Lord Gautama Buddha. The dead body 
of an old man is being taken down by four 
pongyis. 

The stone-paved terrace burns your feet, 
but there is already a breeze of hot air, 
making the little bells hanging from the 
gilded umbrellas of pagodas’ and pagodins 
tinkle daintily. The dogs don’t seem to 
like the bells and bark at them. Nothing, 
however, will distract the pilgrims from 
their prayers—not even the presence of a 
European. ; 

When I come down from the Shwe 
Dagon it is already dark. I’m hungry and 
worn out. I take out a small cake of soap 
and a small towel and wash my feet before 
It is too hot. It is 
always too hot in Rangoon. I climb onto 
a ricksha again and, falling into a doze, 
let the Indian boy take me home. 

Rangoon is home to me, but it is never 
a quiet and unspectacular home. Besides 
being a Buddhist center, it is the principal 
port of Burma.and the third largest of the 
Indian British Empire. Its rank in im- 
portance is after that of Calcutta and Bom- 


GUARDIANS OF THE MONASTERY 


Huge leogryphs, images built of brick and 
covered with plaster, guard the entrances of 
many Burmese monasteries. Old monasteries 
are seldom repaired in Burma, but new 
ones are constantly being built by wealthy 
Buddhists who hope to gain special honors 
both in this world and the life to come. 
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bay. Burma isn’t India though, except for 
the purposes of the British rule. 

The Burmese of Rangoon, like his thir- 
teen million brethren in the country, is a 
strong, aggressive, proud fellow. He isn’t 
reconciled to having lost his independence. 
It is still hard to collect taxes from him. 
The Rangoonite loves his rice fields. He 
is a renowned ivory and teakwood carver, 
and a great silversmith, but it is the Indian 
immigrant who does most of the hard work 
in the city. The workers are aided by ele- 
phants. One elephant equals ten men in 
labor power. Every day, at the mills, teams 
of elephants can be seen taking orders with 
human precision, carrying enormous trunks 
of teakwood which have been floated down 
the Irrawaddy from May Myo and the 
mountains farther north. The Irrawaddy 
River flows from the high ranges which 
border China and Tibet; passes Mandalay, 
the city of gems; Pagan, famous for her 
lacquers; and brings to Rangoon, for ex- 
port, rice, oil, petroleum, teakwood and ru- 
bies from the world-known Mogok mines. 

The names and character of the different 
quarters of Rangoon are determined, as in 
other Oriental cities, by the craftsmen and 
tradesmen as well as the racial groups. 


(Continued on page 42) 


: Huwing Galtou 


THE GOLDEN PAGODA 


The Shwe Dagon Pagoda rises to a height of 
about 370 feet, or a little higher than the 
dome of St. Paul Cathedral. It is gilded 
from base to summit and is surmounted by 
the Ati, or umbrella, from which hang multi- 
tudes of gold and silver jewelled bells. The 
hti was placed on the summit at a cost of 
£50,000. 


Ewing Gallow 
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Black Star 
ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, 1806-1859 


One of England’s greatest shipbuilding engi- 
neers, Brunel built both the Creat Western 
and Great Eastern. He also designed the 
Great Britain, the first large iron ship in 
which screw propellers were used. 


PIONEER 


STEAMSHIPS 


OF THE ATLANTIC 


By ELLEN C. AHERN 


AT ten o'clock on Sunday evening, 
April 22, 1838, a little wooden vessel with 
sails and paddle-wheels steamed slowly 
up New York Bay and anchored off 
the Battery. Her lone funnel sent the 
last wisps of smoke happily to the sky, 
her two masts stood proudly upright in 
the darkness, and some seventy people 
on her single deck—passengers, officers 
and crew—looked eagerly toward the 
narrow streets and clustered houses of 
Lower’ Manhattan. For she was the 
Sirius, eighteen and a half days out of 
Cork, and her arrival, followed by that of 


the Great Western at two o'clock the next 
afternoon, heralded the beginning of regular 
steam navigation across the Atlantic. 

To our modern eyes the vessels would 
have seemed but pigmy ships, but to the 
New York of 1838 they were the won- 
ders of the age. The Sirius, schooner 
rigged, with a standing bowsprit, was only 
178.4 feet in length, 25.8 feet in breadth 
amidships, and 703 tons burden, but she 
publicly exulted in engines of 320 horse 
power and “separate cabins for the accom- 
modation of families.” The figurehead, a 
dog holding a star between its paws, repre- 


THE GREAT WESTERN ARRIVES AT NEW YORK 


Thousands of New Yorkers crowded the Battery to watch the arrival of the Great Western 

on April 23, 1838. The trip had taken fifteen days, or three and a half days less than the 

trip of the Sirius. The arrival of these two pioneer steamships in New York was followed by 
a continuous round of festivities lasting two weeks. 


sented the dog-star Sirius, from which the 
little ship took her name, and among the 
special features was Samuel Hall’s recently 
patented surface condenser, making possible 
the use of fresh water in her boilers. 

The Great Western, with Neptune for a 
figurehead and four towering masts, was 
a much larger ship—in fact, the largest 
steamship afloat at that time—being 236 
feet long, 58 feet broad, and 1,340 tons 
burden. Her engines and machinery were 


“of 450 horse power, and her construction 


was unusual for the period in that her 
bottom was of solid wood, with the frame 
secured by iron diagonal bracing. Along 
each side of the main cabin stretched 
twenty-one sleeping berths, separated from 
the rest of the room by panels embellished 
with allegorical paintings in the style of 
Watteau. The center space, decorated in 
salmon color, with rich gold ornamentation, 
was furnished with upholstered settees of 
carved oak and mirrors framed in imitation 
of Dresden china. At the lower end was a 
special room for ladies, fitted up with 
draperies and sofas, with the steward’s room 
to the left and the men’s first-class cabin 
below. The engine room, another cabin 
with berths, and the officers’ mess room 
occupied the fore part of the ship. In all, 
there were regular accommodations for a 
hundred and forty passengers, but berths 
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could be arranged for an additional hun- 
dred if necessary. The Sirius and the Great 
Western had been anxiously awaited for 
several days, and their race across the ocean 
was replete with all the elements of drama. 

Ever since Robert Fulton, in 1807, had 
demonstrated the practicability of pro- 
pelling boats by steam power, inventors and 
shipping men in Europe and America had 
been inflamed with the idea that the long 
voyage between the two continents could 
be accomplished by the same means. Like 
many another new idea, however, this one 
was received with mockery and dire pre- 
dictions—that the trade winds, bringing in 
their wake hurricanes and cyclones, would 
effectively thwart such an enterprise, that 
the swells of the Atlantic would engulf any 
steamships which had the temerity to at- 
tempt the journey, that the vessels would 
catch fire or their boilers explode. 

Despite this discouragement several 
hardy pioneers actually did cross the At- 
lantic during the next twenty-five years, 
though in most cases steam was used only 
as auxiliary power. In 1819, for instance, 
the Savannah, which had been built in New 
York as a sailing packet, but had later been 
equipped with steam machinery and paddle 
wheels, made the voyage from Savannah, 
Georgia, to Liverpool, England, in twenty- 
nine days, eleven hours, but she used her 
engine less than one-eighth of the time. 
Even this was then an unheard-of per- 
formance, and when the ship subsequently 
visited Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople and other ports, she was received 
with signal honors. 

Two years later the Rising Star, another 
auxiliary steam vessel, crossed from 
Gravesend, England, to Valparaiso, Chile, 
and in 1828-1829 the Curacoa, likewise 
equipped with both sails and engines, made 
several trips between Holland and the West 
Indies. She was followed by the Royal 
William, which, having been run unsuccess- 
fully as a steam packet between Quebec 
and Halifax for two years, was finally sent, 
in the summer of 1833, to London to be 
sold. After a trip of twenty-five days she 
reached her destination, and was eventually 
purchased by the Spanish government. 
These precursors of transatlantic steam 
navigation, however, made only single trips 
or, at most, two or three, and their success 
did not lead to the inauguration of a regu- 
lar service, but after the voyages of the 
Sirius and the Great Western a continuous 
run of steamships across the ocean was be- 
gun—an unending line which has lasted 
from that day to this. 

_That epoch-making race across the Atlan- 
tic in 1838 is said to have had its inception 
about two or three years earlier. An Amer- 
ican, Junius Smith, was then in London 
attempting to organize a company for the 
establishment of steam intercourse between 
Liverpool and New York, and Dr. Diony- 
sius Lardner, speaking before the British 


Association for the Advancement ot 
Science, made the statement that this 
project was “perfectly chimerical,” and the 
promoters “might as well talk of making 
a voyage from New York or Liverpool 
to the moon.” 

These remarks not only made Mr. Smith 
more determined to accomplish his objective, 
but they induced James Beale of Cork, and 
others connected with the St. George Steam 
Packet Company, to take up the challenge, 
and by October, 1836, they had organized 
the British and American Steam Navigation 
Company and had contracted for a trans- 
oceanic steamship to be called the British 
Queen. Meanwhile, I. K. Brunel, engineer 
of the Great Western Railway Company, 
had been much impressed by these activities, 
and, on his advice, the Great Western 
Steamship Navigation Company was found- 
ed at Bristol to run in conjunction with the 
railroad. This company immediately or- 
dered the Great Western, and then the com- 
petition was on for the honor of first es- 
tablishing a regular transatlantic steam- 
ship service. Financial difficulties, however, 
delayed the construction of the British 
Queen, and when it became apparent that 
she would not be completed as soon as her 
rival, the British and American Steam Nav- 
igation Company chartered the Svrius, 
owned by the St. George company and 
trading between London and Cork. 

The Sirius had been completed by Robert 
Menzies & Son of Leith in the summer of 
1837, at a cost of £27,000. On February 
19, 1838, her projected voyage to New 
York was advertised in the London papers, 
the passenger rates being as follows: first 
cabin, thirty-five guineas ($140.00), “in- 
cluding provisions, wine, etc.,” and second 
cabin, twenty guineas ($80.00), including 
only provisions. The ship left the London 
Docks at ten o’clock in the morning of 
March 28, and, with Lieutenant Richard 


THE WRECK OF THE SIRIUS 


After serving for over eight years between 

Dublin and Cork the Sirius struck a reef off 

Ballycotton. Nineteen lives were lost and in 

two days the vessel was completely destroyed 
by the waves. 


THE GREAT WESTERN LEAVES BRISTOL 


In 1838 when the Great Western and the Sirius set out on their voyages across the Atlantic 

steam was still essentially experimental on ocean going vessels. It is true that as early as 1819 

the Savannah had crossed the Atlantic in thirty-five days, but she was a sailing ship using 
auxiliary power only occasionally, and she carried no passengers. 


Roberts, R.N., commander, steamed for 
Cork, 650 miles away. As she moved down 
the Thames, she passed the Great Western 
with a pleasure party on board, and when 
she reached Cork she embarked her passen- 
gers and additional cargo. It had been orig- 
inally intended that she sail from the Irish 
port at noon on April 2, but she was held 
up for almost two days. At 10 A.M. on 
April 4, however, the firing of a gun was 
the signal that all was ready, and, escorted 
by the Ocean steam packet, cheered by 
“many thousands of spectators’ along the 
shore, and saluted by the battery at Rock 
Lodge, Monkstown, the Sirius steamed down 
the River Lee on her historic voyage. 

The Great Western, built by William 
Patterson of Bristol, had been launched on 
July 19, 1837. After being brought around 
to London, she made several trial trips on 
the Thames, and finally, on March 31, 1838, 
left her moorings at Brunswick Wharf and 
set off for Bristol, exciting “a degree of in- 
terest in the scientific world and among 
nautical men, which . . . has scarcely ever 
been exceeded.’’ Off Gravesend, the felt 
which coated her boilers suddenly burst 
into flames, and, although the fire was 
soon extinguished, and the engines were 
inspected and reported sound by Messrs. 
Maudsley & Field, the manufacturers, the 
ship was delayed four hours and did not 
reach Bristol until the evening of April 
2. The slight repairs which proved neces- 
‘sary were finished the next day, and then 
the Great Western was open for the visits 
of admiring citizens. At noon on April 
8, under command of Lieutenant James 
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Hosken, R.N., she finally set sail for New 
York—four days after the Sirius had dis- 
appeared below the horizon. 

Both ships met with bad weather on the 
Atlantic voyage—gales, squalls, high seas, 
head winds with rain. The crew of the 
Sirius, it is said, mutinied shortly after they 
left Cork and demanded that they turn 
back, but Commander Roberts countered 
with “stern discipline and the persuasive 
arguments of loaded firearms.” During her 
eighteen-and-a-half-days passage the vessel 
traveled at an average speed of 6.7 knots 
per hour and used a total of 450 tons of 
coal. The end of the trip was apparently 
calm and pleasant, for Lieutenant Roberts 
wrote that it appeared “as if Providence 
smiled propitiously on our voyage, as we 
passed through, or I might say under, ... 
on the last three days of our voyage, three 
of the most splendid arches (I may say 
triumphal) I have’ ever witnessed.” The 
Great Western made the trip in fifteen days, 
at an average speed of 8.2 knots per hour 
and with a coal consumption of 655 tons. 
At 11 A.M. on St. George’s Day, April 
23, she was sighted from the Highland sig- 
nal telegraph, and three hours later she 
came up from Sandy Hook, passed around 
the Sirius at the Battery, and, proceeding 
up the East River, hauled into Pike Slip 
at the foot of Rutgers Street. 

The projected voyages of these two ves- 
sels had been announced in the New York 
papers as early as March 24, and on April 
16 the Common Council, feeling that the 
arrival of the Sirius would hereafter ‘form 
an epoch in the history of civilization,” had 
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The rapid progress of transatlantic steam- ~ 


ship construction from the Great Western 
to the Great Eastern in two decades is in- 
dicated by these diagrams. The Great 
Western (1838) measured 236 feet in length 
and registered 1340 tons. The Great Eastern 
(1858) registered nearly 25,000 tons and re- 
mained the largest craft ever built until the 
Celtic in 1901 . The Great Britain (1844) 
and the Persia (1856) are shown for com- 
parative sizes. 


adopted a resolution commending the enter- 
prise and had appointed a committee to 
celebrate the event in a suitable manner. 
On the morning of the twenty-third, there- 
fore, the British Consul, James Buchanan, 
sent a message of congratulation to Com- 
mander Roberts and wrote to Aldermar 
Joseph Hoxie, chairman of the city com- 
mittee, offering to escort the City Fathers 
on board. The daily papers gave much 
space to the voyages of the two vessels, 
one editor remarking that a “new era in 
Atlantic navigation dates from this twenty- 
third of April.” Everyone, in fact, was so 
“enamored” of the new mode of convey- 
ance across the ocean that Philip Hone, 
prominent citizen and former mayor of 
New York, predicted that “steamers will 
continue to be the fashion until some more 
dashing adventurer of the go-ahead tribe 
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shall demonstrate the practicability of 
balloon navigation, and gratify their impa- 
tience on a voyage over, and not upon, the 
blue waters in two days instead of as many 
weeks.” During the succeeding days the 
ships were the engrossing topic of conver- 
sation everywhere, A large part of the city’s 
300,000 inhabitants thronged the Battery 
and the adjacent streets, and on the East 
River and in the Bay myriads of boats 
carried “obtrusive visitors” to and fro. 
The next two weeks witnessed an almost 
continuous round of festivities in honor of 
the steamers. On April 24, with bands play- 
ing and flags flying, a flotilla of barges 
from the Navy Yard conveyed Mayor Clark 
and the Common Council to the gaily 
decked Sirius, while a large number of in- 
vited guests went down in one of the South 
Ferry steamboats. After the ship had been 
inspected, a “bounteous collation,” accord- 
ing to the press of the time, was served in 
the cabin, and “rills of eloquence flowed as 
freely as the generous wine.” Commander 
Roberts, Alderman Hoxie, the Mayor, the 
British Consul and others made addresses, 
and toasts were drunk to the memory of 
Fulton and to the health of Queen Victoria 
and President Van Buren. Three days 
later a similar ceremony was held on board 
the Great Western. About two hundred 
guests, including the Mayor and Common 
Council, Daniel Webster, Governor Mason 


of Michigan, Attorney General Butler, 
Speaker Bradish of the New York State 
Assembly, Philip Hone, President Duer of 
Columbia College, a Cherokee Chief, and 
various judges, clergymen, and reporters, 
left, amid music and cheers, from the foot 
of Beekman Street at half past one and did 
not return until about five o’clock. 

Hone was much impressed by the vessel’s 
“stupendous machinery,” and he compared 
the appearance of the main salon to a “‘cab- 
inet of old Dresden china.” The next day, 
Saturday, April 28, was designated as 
Ladies’ Day on board the Great Western, 
and it was announced that “No gentleman 
will be welcome unless accompanied 
by at least one lady ; and if he escorts three, 
he will be three times as welcome.” On 
Monday, a delegation from the American 
Institute visited the Sirius in the morning, 
and in the afternoon the City Corporation 
tendered a dinner to Commanders Roberts 
and Hosken. The celebration was held at 
Blackwells (now Welfare) Island, and as 
the guests sailed up the East River on board 
the steamer Hercules they were cheered by 
five hundred uniformed children from the 
charity schools at Long Island Farms. The 
visitors examined the new Lunatic Asylum, 
then in course of erection on the Island, 
and at about half past five sat down to din- 
ner, which was accompanied by the usual 
speeches and toasts. 


THE SIRIUS ENDS ITS JOURNEY 


After staying in port for eight and a 
half days, the Sirius finally sailed for home 
on May 1. At one o’clock on that day, 
with twenty-six cabin passengers, twenty- 
one in the steerage, and 17,000 letters and 
parcels, the ship left the Battery and 
steamed down the Bay, attended by repeated 
shouts from thousands of spectators and 
salutes from the harbor forts. She 
reached Falmouth at 8 P.M. on May 18, 
“after a boisterous voyage,’ and the next 
day, on her safe arrival at London, Lieu- 
tenant Roberts was presented by the pas- 
sengers with an address expressing their 
high regard for his “gentlemanly attentions, 
skill, and seamanship.” Roberts was also 
accorded the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don. On June 20 he was received with 
honors by the City of Cork and presented 
with a silver service valued at £200, the 
freedom of the city in a silver box, and a 
commendatory address by the Corporation. 
The town of Passage, seven miles below 
Cork, gave him a large silver tray. In 
1839, he was appointed to the command of 
the newly finished British Queen, and 
later to that of the President, and he went 
down with that ill-fated ship on her voy- 
age from New York in March, 1841. His 
native parish of Passage West has erected 
a monument to his memory. — 

The Great Western remained at New 

(Continued on page 48) 


When the Sirius steamed slowly up New York Harbor, eighteen and a half days out of Cork, her arrival signified the beginning of regular steam naviga- 


tion across the Atlantic. 


The Sirius was schooner rigged and possessed enzines of 320 horse power. 


Her first class passenger rate was $140. 
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open negotiations any longer with a 
casual quotation which is actually 
two or three times the price which 
he intends to receive or which his 
counterpart on the other side of the 
bargaining expects to pay. Prices 
are, after centuries of conversation 
and swearing upon the Koran, to be 
fixed as surely as though they were 
steel bars whose price was pegged 
in Pittsburgh by Judge Gary. 

For some years now British fac- 
tories at Birmingham and Hungarian 
factories at Budapest have specialized 
in the mass production of antiques 
which were then imported into Tur- 
key and bargained for endlessly as 
though they were genuine artisan 
wares. But today Turkish products 
are for the most part mass produced 
in Turkish factories. The Turks 
buy the mass production goods 
turned out by their own factories 
as naturally as Americans place dimes 


on the counter for identical loaves 
of bread. 


A great deal more may be said to 
show that the industrial revolution 
has turned Turkey upside down. 
Pages can be written about the new 
coal mines, or the modern railroads 
linking them to the new industrial 
centers that are being created all 
over the country. Attention could 
be profitably drawn to the vital fact 
that, whereas almost all of Tur- 
key’s railroad mileage before the war 
was owned by foreign capital, today 
all of it is owned by the state. In- 
teresting points could be brought out 
in connection with the curious divi- 
sion of labor which permits the pri- 
vate traders and merchant firms to 
continue to handle most of Turkey’s 
foreign and retail trade while the 
state controls the national finances as 
well as all the new industrial com- 
bines on which the power of the 
revolution rests. 

Above all. a history of the regime’s 
economic advances could be written 
in terms of its foreign policy. Thus, 
it could be shown that during the 
period when Russia was weak and 
fearful of invasion, Turkey was able 
to profit from her desire to aid a 
Moslem state capable of causing em- 
barrassment to the imperialistic 
states. This aid took the form of 
showing Turkey how to begin her 
revolution where all revolutions 
against a primitive way of life must 
begin—on the land. The peasants 


were organized for cotton cultivation. 
On the basis of this, Turkey received 
from Russia several modern cotton 
manufacturing combines. Turkish 
industry was born. At one blow, 
economic dependence upon outside 
countries was diminished and a new 
class of urban workers, enjoying far 
greater comforts than their peasant 
fathers, came into existence realizing 
that it was the new regime that had 
made possible their good fortune. 

Then, early in this decade, Hitler 
and Schacht came into power and 
their regime needed what Turkey 
had and wanted to develop. Copper, 
chromium and other metallic raw ma- 
terials hold the promise of power 
to Turkey. But in order to exploit 
them, she must have machinery and 
railroads. Symbolic of the new 
period into which Turkish economic 
policy and foreign affiliation was en- 
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TURKEY BECOMES A WORLD POWER 
(Continued from page 8) 


tering in 1934 was the luxurious pri- 
vate train, from locomotive to lounge 
car, which Hitler had the German 
Linke-Hoffman engineering company 
build for Kemal. For Krupp was 
fortifying the Dardanelles; German 
engineers were laying the rails and 
supplying the rolling stock for mile- 
age that was to have been part of 
the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway; Ger- 
man machinery was digging up pas- 
ture land and producing red copper 
ore from the subsoil. 

And all the time, Germany was 
falling deeper into Turkey’s debt. 
Consistently, Germany sought to 
bring Turkey to her knees by buying 
so much from her that Turkey would 
have to remain loyal if ever she 
hoped to collect her debt and escape 
bankruptcy. But Turkey outsmarted 
the power which has thus far out- 
smarted everyone else. The copper 
and the chrome Turkey shipped to 
Germany was as nothing beside the 
new mines opened by the German 
engineers, and the mines remained 
in Turkey to be worked by the Turk- 
ish Government. 

And now, Turkey is flirting with 
England, and England is glad of the 
opportunity to embrace the fierce 
Turk whom Curzon had once con- 
demned as “the source of distraction, 
intrigue and corruption in European 
politics.” After much speech mak- 
ing on both sides, in which most of 
the City of London’s bigwigs paid 
fulsome tribute to the force of the 
Turkish revolution, the British Gov- 
ernment has advanced a credit of 
10,000,000 Turkish pounds to Turkey 
to be used as Turkey sees fit in the 
purchase of English engineering 
equipment. The only provision limit- 
ing Turkey’s freedom of action is 
that, excepting warships, no arma- 
ment transactions may be made, 
which is indeed a change from the 
days when all state loans to powers 
like Turkey were for the purpose of 
financing armament purchases. But 
today England needs much more in 
the way of armaments than she can 
herself produce, and so she leaves 
this fertile field for Germany to 
plough. At any rate, Turkey is 
again securing the steel and foundry 
and railway building machinery 
which she wants and she is paying 
for it all, characteristically, with 
the cotton which Russia helped her 
to develop and with the copper which 
Germany helped her to develop. 

And what of the man who, more 
than anyone else or even more than 
anything else, has brought all this 
about? Like almost all Turks who 
have ever aspired to success or at- 
tained it, Kemal was the son of a 
minor official of the Sultan, the Im- 
perial Ottoman Director of Internal 
Revenue. His mother naturally 
wanted him to be a scholar. But 
Turkey was changing. Moslems, like 
Hebrews, had been scholars for cen- 
turies, and for centuries nothing had 
changed. Now the Caliphate was 
plainly crumbling and the patriotic, 
ambitious youth of the country, com- 
parable to the boys who were becom- 
ing revolutionaries in Russia and to 
those who in China and Japan were 
going West to study, were entering 
the Army. 


Mustapha entered the military 
academy, where he became a sort 
of prodigy, distinguishing himself 
in mathematics but particularly in 
discipline; he apparently always ex- 
celled in this Germanic, rather than 
Turkish quality. At any rate, his 
single-minded determination to mas- 
ter the military profession led to his 
teacher, also named Mustapha, chris- 
tening him Mustapha Kemal, Musta- 
pha the Excellent, in order to dis- 
tinguish between himself and his stu- 
dent. 


Entering the army, Mustapha im- 
mediately became a leader of the 
younger officers’ secret societies 
which conducted patriotic agitation 
designed to rejuvenate the fatherland 
and which, at the command, of the 
Sultan’s foreign masters who owned 
all of Turkey’s wealth and dominat- 
ed the state, were suppressed and 


jailed as fast as they could be caught.— 


This attempt to create a strong Tur- 
key where there had been a foreign 
puppet before, and not any social 
idealism, has always been at the bot- 
tom of Kemal’s policies. He has 
emancipated the women, not because 
he read Rousseau, but because Tur- 
key needs them. He has created a 
constantly growing proletariat, not 
because he is a follower of Marx, 
but because it is self-evident that 


, Turkey needs modern industries and 


a large, urbanized, literate class of 
secular-minded wealth producers. 
But let a feminist, or a labor, or an 
agrarian or even a military party be 
formed, and Kemal will certainly 
oppose it with all his power. Long 
before the corporate idea had become 
popular, he was practicing it. In 
so far as his nationalist strategy 
has modernized his country and 
routed the forces of reaction, it has 
unquestionably been praiseworthy. 


But let Turkey once become an es- 
tablished power, and it threatens 
to become indistinguishable from 
Fascism. 

Ever since the days in 1908 when 
the Young Turks, led in part by 
Kemal, rose in Salonika and deposed 
the corrupt Abdul Hamid, the 
Ghazi has stood by himself. Even 
when the scrambling for position be- 
gan, and the catering to popularity. 
In this formative period, Kemal 
learned to play a lone hand, avoiding 
all the factions, disdaining mass pop- 
ularity. Step by step he built the 
phalanx that followed him through 
the Great War, through the victory 
at the Dardanelles, through the final 
uprising against the Caliphate when 
the Allies united behind the Greeks 
to wipe him out, and so into power. 

He has done all for progress that 
an individual can do. He has been 
ruthless; you can’t make revolutions, 
Lloyd George once said, without 
breaking some china and _ spilling 
some blood. He is not old yet, and 
he has no visible or even invisible op- 
position. He has run through two 
alliances, and is now on his third. 
Women play no role in his life. Lux- 
ury and debauchery were routed by 
him when the Caliphate sent him, as 
a revolutionary young officer, into 
exile to a center where the softer 
pleasures were mobilized to wean 
ardent young men from their en- 
thusiams. 

All that remains to be seen is 
whether he will manage to keep his 
country from precipitating war, which 
he does not want (he wants to 
profit from other countries’ wars), 
and whether the process of social 
and economic advance he set in mo- 


tion will, after he passes from the. 


scene, leave the forces of progress 
or of reaction in the saddle. 


IN THE LAIR OF A PREHISTORIC MONSTER 
(Contunued from page 23) 


central Arizona? On June 30, 1909, 
according to records, a smaller me- 
teor fell to earth somewhere in 
Siberia. This meteor created such 
force and such concussion that it 
felled trees, killed animals and 
scorched grass within a radius of 
some forty miles. 

The meteor theory is possible, but 
it is hardly fact. What, then, could 
have killed the giant sloth which 
roamed other and farther parts of 
the North American continent? 
Perhaps in some way Laudermilk 
and Munz or other scientists who 
follow them will unearth the true 
story of the sloth’s strange demise. 
Perhaps the extensive Brea tar pits 
of Los Angeles will aid in writing 
another chapter as yet unfolded. 
From their murky depths have been 
unearthed bones which today give 
scientists completely reconstructed 
skeletons of not only the giant sloth 
but also of many of his prehistoric 
contemporaries. 

It was in search of the answer 
to this and to other scientific riddles 
that the Carnegie expedition after 
exploring the Rampart Caves 
pushed on by boat farther up the 
river, Into the “white water” where 


boat navigation became hazardous 
the party made its way. They ex- 
plored other caves where Indian re- 
mains were found. In these caves 
the Indian lived by night and. left 
by day to hunt his game with the 
primitive atlatl, or spear thrower, 
Undoubtedly in his hunting trips 
the Indian must have encountered 
the sloth. Remains have been found 
in the Gypsum Caves of southeast- 
ern Nevada which show conclu- 
sively that the early Indians on oc- 
casion inhabited the same caves in 
which the sloth lived. 

Evidence of such joint occupation 
by man and sloth may soon be 
found in other caves which the Car- 
negie party discovered high in the 
Grand Canyon walls. Today these 
caves are inaccessible except to 
skilled and daring mountain climb- 
ers. Perhaps in the not too dis- 
tant future these caves will be a pos- 
sible source of new and valuable 
information about the giant sloth 
and his fellow mammals of pre- 
historic times. Perhaps it is there in 
those hidden recesses undisturbed 
for thousands of years that scientists 
will find the answers to their many 
questions. 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH—JAMAICA 


Picking a cruise these days is about 
as simple as picking a new automobile. 
You can turn around three times blind- 
folded, then point, and you are pretty 
sure you have found a perfectly satisfac- 
tory car. And you can say “eeny-meeny- 
miney-mo” at a dozen cruise folders and 
come back from as many places full of 
vim and vigor three weeks later. But if 
you want a twelve-cylinder car with a 
stream-lined body, you must point with 
your eyes open. And if you want to go to 
the most beautiful island in the world, 
according to its first booster, Christopher 
Columbus, you have to specify Jamaica. 

My earliest acquaintance with Jamaica 
was in the form of ginger tea which I 
seem to recall my mother giving me very 
hot after an excessive indulgence in green 
apples. I had been to school several years 
before I learned that Jamaica ginger 
didn’t come from a suburb of New York. 
And I had been out of school several 
more before I discovered that other 
drinks besides ginger tea came from the 
islands which William Penn conquered 
a couple of hundred years ago, for which 
feat he received as his reward the tract 
of land which is now Pennsylvania. 

Jamaica has a long history, with Chris- 
topher Columbus, Henry Morgan, and Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson playing a prominent 
part along with William Penn, but you’d 
better do your reading before you start. 
History will seem a pretty drab subject 
compared to the glowing beauty of the 
island itself. Nor is it a tropical beauty 
only. You can pick your own climate 
and scenery, for Jamaica is a mountain- 
ous island and you can pass from cocoa- 
nut palms and pinguin hedges and arches 
of bamboo at sea level through upland 
pastures where Indian cattle graze beside 
black goats and brown sheep until you 
reach Blue Mountain Peak, 7,360 feet 
above sea level. At 5,000 feet altitude 
the temperature varies between 58° and 
68°, and even at sea level you'll never 
swelter in the heat that lays a lot of us low 
in these United States or even in Canada. 
Nor do you have to be choosy about the 
time of year you go, except possibly 
for a short period during the rainy sea- 
son in May and October. July in Jamaica 
averages only a few degrees warmer than 
December and there are always the moun- 
tains with their perennial temperate cli- 
mate. 

Don’t be confused when you hear the 
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Jamaicans in very English accents talk 
about “pen-keeping.” They mean cattle 
and sheep raising, and the “pens” are as 
large as ranches. 

Jamaica even has mineral springs 
which put some of the famous baths of 
Europe to shame. The radio-activity of 
the Milk River Baths, for example, is fifty 
times as great as those at Vichy and nine 
times as great as those in Bath, England. 

Just as you can pick your scenery and 
climate, so you can choose your diver- 
sions. Bathing—salt water and fresh; 
yachting (you can rent a sailboat if you 
didn’t arrive by your own steam) ; deep- 
sea or mountain-stream fishing; shooting 
birds or crocodiles; riding (they even 
have dude ranches in Jamaica) ; tennis, 
golf, football and, of all things on this 
side of the Atlantic, cricket. If you hap- 
pen to go in August, you can see matches 
between a picked team of athletes who 
come over from Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Jamaica teams. 

If you are one of those much-maligned 
tourists with only a few days to stay, 
you'll probably decide that you can play 
golf at home and you had better look 
at Jamaica while you are there. So go 
to it and take all the trips you can pack 
in. Quite rightly no one will let you miss 
the botanic gardens, for both Hope and 
Castleton gardens are an experience in 
themselves. You won’t want to miss the 
military cantonments at Newcastle, which 
hang in terraces four thousand feet above 
sea level like a monastery in Tibet; nor 
Bog Walk, which is neither a bog nor a 
walk; nor Fern Gully; nor the Blue La- 
goon at Port Antonio; nor far-famed 
Montego Bay. When you have seen all 
these, you will agree with Columbus. So 
far I haven’t heard a dissenting voice. 

By the way, if you like Panama hats, 
buy a Jippi Jappa—they look like real 
Panamas and are a quarter the price. If 
you want orchids on your budget, go out 
and pick them off the trees—there are 
over two hundred varieties in Jamaica. 
And if you haven’t learned yet what other 
drink comes from Jamaica besides ginger 
tea, stop off at Myers’s Planter’s Punch 
Inn on Sugar Wharf and try a Planter’s 
Punch. They have a miraculous effect, 
and you may find yourself buying a house 
lot and’ planning to settle down in Ja- 
maica for the rest of your life. You could 


do worse. 
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the following hotels in the United States 
from their Hotel and Shop Guide: the 
George Washington Hotel, Ocean City, 
Maryland; the Andrews Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; and the Massasoit 
Hotel, Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island. 


SANTA FE FIESTA 


The annual celebration of the recon- 
quest of Santa Fé by San Diego de Vargas 
246 years ago opens this year on Septem- 
ber 3 and the citizens of the town have 
already been invited in the following 
unique proclamation: 

All Men, Woman and Children of this 
Ancient Villa of Santa Fé are Now 
Ordered to come Forth in Their Gayest 
Costumery and Their Trajes Antiguas to 
Join in the Exuberant Festivities of our 
Ancient Fiesta. They are Exhorted to 
Attend the Solemn Fiesta Mass and 
March in the Procession to Honor the 
Early Martyrs and Likewise to Assemble 
Themselves with Gay Abandon to Con- 
sume the Execrable Zozobra, the God of 
Gloom to Participate in the Hysterical 
Pageant of El Pasatiempo, and Hold 
Happy Carnival. In So Doing They Will 
Pay Due Heed to the Ordinance of 1712 
by the Governor Marques de Penuela and 
the Illustrious Cabildo of This Villa, 
Ordering that Forever After the People 
Should Thus Honor Their Bold Con- 
quistador Don Diego De Vargas (whose 
Soul May God Preserve) Who Gallantly 
in 1692 Won Back This Villa and King- 
dom from the Savage Indians, and whose 
Triumphal Entrada into This Plaza We 
Again Perform in This Year of Grace 
1938. Peace to His Ashes, and Viva El 
Reconquistador! 


NEW GUINEA MAY HAVE BEEN 
CIVILIZED ONCE 

Stone pestles and mortars like those 
used in ancient Egypt for recovering gold 
from quartz and the practice of mummi- 
fying the dead have been found among 
tribes in the hinterland of New Guinea. 
Terraced and hanging gardens, intricately 
irrigated and drained, resemble those 
that made Babylon famous, and neatly 
planted permanent parks have been 
found in the mountain fastnesses, evi- 
dently maintained for tribal ceremonies. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
PURITAN CITY? 


You can still obtain a copy of Frances 
Winwar’s story of Old Salem in the Club 
edition if you order at once. 
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The Franconia World Cruise Book 
is a veritable story of all civiliza- 
tion . . . from unspoiled Nature in 
the South Seas to the most splen- 
did capitals of East and West! And, 
interwoven with this tremendous 
epic, the living story of a special 
“world apart’ ... the Franconia 
... built to circle the globe, peopled 
by a select company of pleasure 
seekers, attended by a:staff who 
have behind them years of globe- 
trotting practice and a near-cen- 
tury of Cunard White Star training. 
Such is this book... a tale which 
should be lived rather than read— 
lived throughout 147 glorious days 
that yet cost scarcely more than 
living anywhere! $1900 up, includ- 
ing shore trips .. . less than $12.50 
a day! Sailing from New York Jan- 
uary Sth. For your free copy of this 
book, please write upon your per- 
sonal or business stationery. Book 
through your local travel agent or 
CUNARD WHITE STAR, 25 Broad- 
way and 638 Fifth Avenue, or 
THOS. COOK & SON, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, and 221 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRANCONIA 


AROUND ‘BOTH HEMISPHERES’ — ONLY 
1939 CRUISE SAILING COMPLETELY 


ROUND THE WORLD 
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CONTENTS: 
Trinidad 
Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Cape Town 
Victoria Falls 
Port Elizabeth 
Durban 
Zanzibar 
Mombasa 

Seychelles Islands 
Bombay 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
Penang 

Singapore 
Angkor 
Tourane 
Hue 
Hong Kong 
Manila 
Java 
Bali 
i *Timor 
*Northern Australia 
New Guinea 
*“New Hebrides 
*New Caledonia 
Fiji Islands 
*Tongan Islands 
Eastern and 
Western Samoa 
San Francisco 
Panama Canal 


*first time for any 
ship making the 
complete around- 
the-world cruise. 


tonly world cruise 
offering a call 
in California dur- 
ing the Golden 
Gate Exposition. 


DANCING FOR THE GODS 
(Continued from page 35) 


There is the slipper makers’ section. 
There is the neighborhood of the 
Buddha makers, of the silversmiths, 
of the Mohammedan precious stone- 
cutters and merchants, of the silk 
merchants, of the chime casters, of 
the ricksha wallahs, and of the laun- 
dry wallahs. 

Festivities go on in Rangoon all 
the year round, due to the different 
races and religions of the three 
hundred and fifty thousand  in- 
habitants. ; 

Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Christians, Zoroastrians and follow- 
ers of Confucius may bake under the 
same burning sun all the year round, 
but each group has its own national 
days, its own New Year, its own re- 
ligious ceremonies. Each night, in 
every other lane (this is a city of 
lanes, with few broad streets) you 
hear professional weepers, the paid 
mourners of a Chinese funeral, 
lamenting under their lanterns and 


dragons. Simultaneously, in-the next - 


lane, improvised Indian dancing and 
singing will burst out. A frequent 
sight is the gay performance of a 
Burmese pwe. 

Dancing is a national art of the 
Burmese. You sit in the lane on a 
mat you have brought along (there 
is no charge) and, fanning yourself 
with a straw panka, watch the show. 
A pweé may last from nine in the eve- 
ning till next morning at four or 
longer, but you can leave when you 
have had enough. You may take a 
nap in between dances if the boom of 
the drums’ and-tom toms lets you. 
The native takes a long sleep. When 
he wakes up, he eats some steaming 
Mexican style tortillas, called paratas, 
with really aromatic fresh Indian tea 
and salted fish, at the open air In- 
dian restaurant on the corner. A 
palm leaf full of curried chicken, or 
kabab (seasoned, broiled pieces of 
chicken), or some mutton kabab may 
be the refreshment. All this is eaten 
with bare fingers. 

On a platform the artists are non- 
chalantly making up their powder- 
plastered faces before the public. 
They wear electric blue, pigeon blood 
or rose silk Jungyis and a very fine 
white bolero blouse with an up- 
turned point at each side of the waist. 
The tower of their hair shines with 
a black metallic luster under the 
strong electric. lights. 

Squatting on the ground before the 
platform is the orchestra leader, sur- 
rounded by seventeen hanging drums 
which are rather thin and long. He 
plays them all. The eye tires of /fol- 
lowing those finer instruments which 
are the fingers of the player. At the 
same time, with word and gesture, he 
conducts the players of the other 
pieces: a metallic violin, a piccolo, 
two royal drums, bamboo sticks, tiny 
cymbals and other percussion in- 
struments. The effect of this music is 
weird at first. In time you recognize 
that it is basically village Indian 
music, interspersed with overtones 
of odd and playful rhythms, reminis- 
cent of the Chinese, but it is really 
Burmese music, i= 

The dance is on. The dancer enters, 
crawling in an undulating foot-knee 
rhythm, drawing intricate patterns on 
the platform. With a sudden lift of 
one leg she pirouettes in an upward 
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spiral, ending in a high leap, both 
knees bent under her, returning again 
and again to the crawling position. 
Then, with bent knees turned out- 
ward she undulates the hips from side 
to side, all the while following the 
insistent beating of the drums. 
Breaking into an accented walk, she 
follows the two big royal drums with 
her feet, marking the intricate tempos 
of the seventeen hanging drums with 
her arms and upturned fingers. With 
small taps of heels, toes turned up- 
ward, knees flexing, the dancer 
catches the more minute rhythms 
with her head and feet from time to 
time. 

The performer then sits in the 
center of the platform. A couple of 
buffoons come to tell jokes, thus giv- 
ing the girl time to rest after a long 
number. The two men simulate a 
fight for the possession of the 
princess. One of the combatants pulls 
a gray-hair from his opponent’s head 
and laughs loudly: “Old man . . 
here you have already a flag of the 
King of Death and you dare go 
courting a real princess.” The princess 
and the public join him in his laugh- 
ter. The dance is resumed. 

This is Rangoon: city of Oriental 
cosmopolitan gaiety and extraordi- 
nary scenes. The dancing, the singing, 
everything has a religious character 
among the many races who live in the 
city. To the Buddhist religious 
fanaticisms, the fanaticisms of Brah- 
ma, Allah and the rest of the deities 
have been added, to receive their 
due in song, dance and food. Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus quarrel vio- 
lently over the cow or the pig. The 
Buddhists stand for the protection of 
all living things. All of them fast 
strenuously and eat strenuously, 


those who can eat. The Moham- ‘ 


medans walk on fire once a year. 

They do it as an offering to Allah, 
the Prophet, and to Hossein, the 
Martyr. It has never been explained 
why the fire promenaders don’t burn 
their feet, but they don’t. The fire is 
built in the presence of everybody in 
an open space by the street, in a 
ditch a yard deep. Wood is burned 
until it becomes charcoal, filling the 
ditch to the level of the street. Then 
it is ready for the fasting, pious 
disciples of the prophet. I have ex- 
amined the feet of Mohammedan 
friends before and after the prome- 
nade. They walk again and again’ 
over the bonfire to the accompani- 
ment of drums, and the Arabic wail 
of Ya Hossein! Ya Hossein! There 
is not a trace of the blazing fire on 
those feet—not a trace! 

The most up-to-date, most prac- 
tical of the foreign population of 
the city are the Chinese. They have 
their Chinatown where you see them, 
well-shaved, well-informed and pros- 
perous. Those from the south of 
China eat rice. The northerners feed 
on wheat. All of them have little 
cups of tea at hand and, during the 
evening, smoke a pipe or two of the 
opiim which produces “the good 
smoke of the good life.” 

All this is Rangoon! All of these 
peoples, deprived of freedom, hold to 
the fantastic, to the religious, to any- 
thing outside their real troubles, 
which are their poverty and their 
ignorance. 
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What does a tourist seek when he or she 


goes touring? 


DIVERSION, of course. Our old friend, 
Webster, defines diversion as “that which 


diverts the mind from care, and releases and 


amuses’ - Amusement, entertainment, pastime, 
recreation, sport, game, play, solace, merri- 


ment... are all synonyms of diversion. 


A Mexican Holiday constitutes the ideal 
diversion. Contrasts are to be found every- 
where, both among things Mexican and also 


as regards life as it is lived in the United States 


Will Rogers, that great American philosopher 
who liked to pose as a humorist, put it in a 


nut-shell when he said: 


“QUAINT MEXICANA! the thing that strikes 
me is that we go away over to Europe and 
prowl all around hunting for odd and different 
things, and here they are at our very doorstep. 
I was all around Spain, and Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland, Holland, and all of them, and 
there is more quaintness and different things 
to see here in Mexico thar' I saw in the 


whole of Europe” 


Travel in air-conditioned comfort to air-con- 


ditioned MEXICO. 


Your own travel agent is able 


to prepare a comprehensive 


‘i “ye tinerary to suit your time and 
Through, up-to-date service. - Prevailing rate ; Bs v 
budget requirements. Or write 
of exchange virtually renders your Mexican Uaiiowtoamiculare LYouwerlll 


vacation less expensive than staying at home. like our latest folder. 
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SHIPS, CUISINE and SERVICE 
ref yas : koowing-how 
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IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 


s.s. Washington ss. Manhattan 


will sail Sept. 21, Oct. 19, Nov. 16 will sail Oct. 5, Nov. 2, Nov. 30 


Wage trans-Atlantic travelers choose the CABIN CLASS 
Manhattan and Washington voyage after 18 6 
voyage. For one thing, these ships have so many up 

comforts and luxuries—they’re so roomy and 
TOURIST 
‘127 
up 


thoughtfully arranged. But more important, how- 
ever, is their very genuine hospitality. The food, 
the service and all like “little things”, too, real 
the same unobtrusive and skillful management. 
Measured by any yardstick you choose, the 
Manhattanand Washington give you utmost value. 
e 
Other United States Lines Sailings 
Pres. Harding, Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 23 
ree Roosevelt, Oct. 12, Nov. 9, Dec. 7 
Cabin Class, $141 up 
Also “American One Class” Services weekly 


direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool— $105 up; $199.50 up, round trip. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details. 


Durren Starrs Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco * 19 King St., E., Toronto - Offices in principal cities 
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SAVING THE SOIL OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 32) 


vantages of sloping land into gains. 
In the United States, particularly in 
the vast rolling prairies of the Mid- 
dle Western region, the custom of 
laying out townships, counties and 
sections in rectangular plots has led 
farmers into the habit of ploughing 
their fields parallel to the fences, re- 
gardless of slope. This often means 
furrows that run up and down—the 
worst possible method since the rain, 
flowing down these prepared chan- 
nels, rapidly carries away the top- 
soil. 

Contour farming—known also as 
strip cropping—is one of the most 
effective answers to the question of 
how to get the most out of sloping 
lands. Essentially, it means “farm- 
ing on the level”, or rather, on a 
series of levels arranged in terraced 
form so that the rain, instead of 
gathering speed on the down grade, 
is uniformly absorbed, leaving only 
a comparatively thin edge of overflow 
from one terrace -to—the 
Furthermore, when the ground sur- 
face of any strip is planted to crops, 
the ridges running parallel with the 
strip, the moisture is even more ef- 
fectively blocked, the smaller corru- 
gations reinforcing the broad ribbon 
of the terrace. 

This type of cultivation has given 
remarkable results in comparison 
with the old square-field system that 
treats the land as though it were a 
checkerboard. On an experimental 
project in Texas it was found that 
land with cotton planted on the slope 
lost more than one hundred tons of 
soil per acre in a five month period. 
Under the same soil and rainfall con- 
ditions cotton planted in a strip-crop- 
ping system lost only thirteen tons 
per acre: a ten-fold improvement, 
obtained at a very low cost. 


Another method is that of the 
Mangum terrace, which is particular- 
ly suitable to land with moderate 
slopes—up to about ten or twelve 
feet in a hundred. This consists in 
a broad ridge of earth thrown up 
across the hillside and having a grade 
in the direction of its length. The 
crops are planted along the ridges, 
sometimes at a moderate angle, and 
in dry seasons water may be sup- 
plied by an intricate system of over- 
head irrigation, the moisture being 
distributed by gravity along the pre- 
arranged slopes of the terraces. Ir- 
rigation is also secured by the con- 
struction of ingenious submerged 
drainage systems where the flow of 
water may be determined by the 
amount of rainfall, but this is more 
costly and would be worth while only 
on the larger farms or with crops 
of high economic value. 


Terracing alone, however, could 
never be a sufficient safeguard against 
the dangers of “sheet erosion” from 
rain, or of wind erosion. Mechanical 
devices must be used) in conjunction 
with vegetative, if the priceless top- 
soil is to be conserved for human 
uses. And that is why our forests 
are so important. Another agency of 
the government, the National Re- 
sources Committee, has recommended 
the reforestation of some twelve mil- 
lion acres of abandoned crop and 
pasture land, most of it in the East 
and South. As part of its ambitious 
program, the Committee suggests the 
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purchase by the government of 20,- 
000,000 acres of so-called “submar- 
ginal” crop land, and 35,000,000 acres 
of pasture land, all of which could 
be planted to trees, thus building up 
a vast system of watersheds that 
would stop the evil of erosion at its 
source. 


But forests are a national problem, 
and quite beyond the resources of the 
individual farmer, who must work 
“on his own”—and usually work so 
fast that his immediate gains are 
swallowed up by long-term losses. 
And even if he wished to do so, he 
could not afford to plant trees and 
shrubs on ground needed for crops. 
The alternative, however, is at hand. 
Various types of grasses, easily 
planted and as easily removed, are 
almost as effective. 


The enormous soil-binding power 
of the simple grasses is brought out 
by a-series of experiments conducted 
by the “Soil Conservation Service. 
Fallow land, kept bare of all vegeta- 
tion, lost soil at the rate of nearly 
55 tons per acre per year; planted to 
corn the losses were even greater: 
when the same land is covered with 
bluegrass, the annual rate of soil loss 
went virtually to zero, not exceeding 
100 pounds per acre. According to 
these measurements, it would require 
only 21 years to remove 7 inches of 
topsoil from bare land, 19 years from 
land planted continuously to corn, 
145 years under a system of crop 
rotation—and more than 20,000 years 
under a cover of bluegrass! 


Even that huge figure, more than 
double the time-scale of all recorded 
human history, is‘a mere cipher when 
compared to the effect of forests. 
Careful tests have proved that a vir- 
gin forest on a slope of ten per cent 
could hold its original topsoil of ~ 
seven inches for 375,000 years—dur- 
ing all of which vast period nature 
would be busy replacing the minute 
annual losses. Remember that before 
the white man came this continent 
was among the most heavily forested 
regions in the world—and is today 
losing, from the ghastly destruction 
of these safeguards, through floods 
and other preventable disasters, bil- 
lions of tons of soil every year, to- 
gether with untold human and prop- 
erty damages. 


Small wonder that a whole battery 
of government and state agencies is’ 
now directing its fire on the problem 
of soil conservation, and that several 
million bewildered farmers are ask- 
ing why so much of their extremely 
hard labor comes to so little. They 
see that in regions of plentiful rain 
their lands are being washed away; 
while in regions deficient in rainfall 
the wind carries it off. In an age of 
science, and in a country supremely 
endowed both with natural resources 
and with human skills, such a con- 
tradiction does not make sense. 


But, as Pare Lorentz emphasized, 
in his story of The River, what man 
has destroyed, men can put together 
again. And Reconstruction is on its 
way. 

* ok OX 


Note: The maps used with this article 

are by Henry Billings and are repro- 

duced from Stuart Chase’s “Rich land, 
Poor land.” (Whittlesey House) 


WESTERN COMFORT PLUS EASTERN HOSPITALITY... 


Not only the wide variety of colorful ports available to you on the fine ships of N.Y.K., but the 


ships themselves cause travelers, who know the trade routes of the world, to exclaim,“ Enchanting!” 


These people have discovered how different travel becomes under the experienced hospitality of 


N.Y. K.... how perfectly the best of East and West has been blended to assure you a voyage that 


is like no other you have ever taken. Cuisine that brings forth the praise of gourmets... prepared 


by masters of the art...service that lifts the word into a seventh heaven of passengers’ ecstasy. 


Ships smooth and steady, maintaining the highest traditions of seamanship, offering a background 


of travel that is at once modern yet refreshingly unusual. Sail N.Y. K. eastward or westward across 


the Pacific for sheer enchantment. The Orient means N.Y. K. to travelers who know. 
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PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 
All Year Round Trip Fares 

1st Class from $595 Cabin Class from $464 

2nd Class from $359 Tourist Cabin from $245 

Around the World Minimum rates $526 to $877 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles VIA 
HONOLULU. Direct departures from Seattle and Vancouver. 


Write;to Department 20 for information,rates and reser- 


vations. New York, 25 Broadway .... San Francisco, 
551 Market Street.... Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue.... 
Chicago, 333 North Michigan Avenue.... Los Angeles, 


518 West Sixth Street .... or any Cunard White Star 
Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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One of the “all first class’ FOUR ACE staterooms 


THE FOUR ACES 
Are Good Housekeepers 


The wise selection of modern American construction materials 
combined with ample layover time in their home port between 
voyages, permits the kind of a thorough housecleaning 
on each of the FQGIR ACES that satisfies the most ex- 
acting American housewife. 

The best encomium that may be bestowed upon the Yankee 
Cruises is the solid patronage they enjoy (300% increase in 
five years), built up by an endless chain of returning satisfied 
travelers. 

As a test tube for the possibilities of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, The Four Aces have demonstrated sustainedly 
that American travelers are well satisfied with American ships 
and their performance. 

The all year round equable climate of the Mediterranean 
is generally recognized now. It is the “seasonless” route to 
2,000,000 square miles of the world’s greatest pleasure 
travel area. 


The whole Mediterranean, visiting Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Tomb of Joseph, Samaria, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbek, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, Naples, Rome (optional), 
Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


Shore 
FOR Included 
Also “THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISE UP 
Terminating in Greece, Italy or France $295 


SAILINGS: 


EXCALIBUR Sept. 27 EXCAMBION Oct. 25 
EXETER Oct. 11 EXOCHORDA Nov. 8 
and fortnightly thereafter 


To: GIBRALTAR, To or From 
FRANCE & ITALY, 


and without change of ship 


To or From: EGYPT, 
$200 


$ U 
or From: GREECE 160 P PALESTINE, SYRIA 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell you all the advantages of 
the Yankee Cruises in the Four Aces 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


PORTRAITS FROM A LOST WORLD 
(Continued from page 15) 


yond the primitive stages. War, 
dancing, music, fiestas, animals, 
masked figures, are represented. The 
paintings refer to experiences so well 
known in Muchik life that they are 
like the first words of a verse, which 
are sufficient to recall the whole to 
one who knows it. 

When the meaning of all the ani- 
mal masks on human forms has been 
explained, stories that reveal more of 
the Muchik history will be told. Out 
of the early civilizations of South 
America the ancient movements of 
mankind will one day be _ recon- 
structed. Whether infiltrations of 
other people stimulated their culture 
will be shown. The serpents that one 
sees in Mexico and Yucatan are 
often here. The tiger is common. 
However, that their genius in pottery 
was original, developed by the 
Chimu themselves, seems to be in- 
controvertible. 

A deity with the fangs of the pan- 
ther god, and pumas lying at his feet, 
is suggestive of Aztec figures. But 
there is a freedom in Chimu sym- 
bolism which is quite distinct from 
the stylization of the religious art 
of other Central and South American 
peoples. One bottle has a death’s 
head which moans when water is 
poured. There is a whistle con- 
cealed in the spout. Another weird 
water bottle has the body of a man 
projecting through the side. His 
head and arms hang limply on the 
outside, his trunk and legs within. 
Down inside the water jar stands the 
grisly figure of Death, which has 
hold of the man’s legs, pulling him 
into the water. This is still the be- 
lief of the present day descendants 
of the Chimu: that it is Death which 
drowns a man, Death which pulls 
him into the water. 

In the archaic group of an early 
period of Chimu art there are some 
delightful animals including a mother 
seal with her young. There is a balsa 
with pointed ends, just like the reed 
balsa used on Lake Titicaca to this 
day. There are several versions of 
what is apparently a human sacrifice; 
human bodies, head first, long hair 
hanging, falling down mountainsides 
about which condors hover. 

These water bottles were all made 
for everyday use; the handle is easy 
to grasp; and the water pours 
through the pipe-like spout. Of 
course thousands of huacos were 
buried with the dead, to furnish them 
in the life to come. That is the chief 
reason why so many of the bottles 
have remained intact, the hard adobe 
clay and the dry climate of the region 
preserving them perfectly without 
damaging either glaze or color. 
Terra cotta, red, brown, white and 
later, during the period of decadence, 
black, are the colors chiefly used. 


The Chimu were past the height 
of their artistic expression, so eth- 
nologists say, when they were con- 
quered by the Incas, although they 
still ruled from their great mud- 
walled city by the sea. Chan Chan 
must have been both impressive and 
lovely then. The climate is delight- 
ful, dry, invigorating, and they had 
reservoirs for plenty of water. A 
marvelous irrigating system brought 
them a fresh supply from the moun- 
tains. It is said their aqueducts never 
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failed until they were cut off by the 
conquerors. 

Spanish historians testify to the ad- 
mirable system of irrigation which 
is still followed. A beloved priest of 
the time of the conquest, who is to 
be canonized this year in Rome, so 
the writer was told, followed exactly 
the age-old irrigating system of the 
Chimu. He insisted that the Spanish 
colonizers abide by it and thus saved 
their crops and avoided a famine. 
His dried mummy still lies with 
folded hands in the church by the 
sea within sight of the walls of Chan 
Chan. 


The Valley of Moche, (from 
which the name Muchik derives) in 
the center of which lay Chan Chan, 
is still called the Valley of the 
Chimo, or Chimu. This name is taken 
from that of the Muchiks’ first ruler — 
at the time when they emerged into 
historical record. Chimu the Great, 


_thé kings of Chan Chan, is said to 


have ruled the coast from Puerto 
Viejo to Nasca, and the last Chimu 
extended his territory from Chiro 
Valley to Patavilca. The Valley of 
Chicama was named after Chimu the 
Great’s wife, Chacama. 

Luis Valcarcel of the Museo de 
Lima says that while ceramics, tap- 
estry, sculpture, religion, music and 
the dance throughout South America 
were under the influence of primitive 
teachings, of magic and the super- 
natural, the sculptors of Chimu 
ceramics rose above this and repre- 
sented a free, humanistic world, rid 
of traditions and of terror. 


Among the many groups not re- 
produced at the museum are graphic 
scenes of fishing and the sea. A chief 
on a raft is towed by swimmers; a 
group on a cluster of rocks shows 
a fisherman spearing a sting ray, an- 
other fishing with barbed hooks, 
while whales and dolphins disport 
themselves in the water and various 
fish lie in the nets. Hunting scenes 
modeled on water bottles are ampli- 
fied by exquisite landscapes painted 
below, where the grace of the leap- 
ing deer is executed with a delicacy 
equalled only by the foliage of the 
itheess 

There are detailed representations 
of cloth factories showing what did 
not need to be proved anew, namely, 
that the textile art was highly ad-— 
vanced. That the Muchik were an 
aggressive warlike people is demon- 
strated in the great attention given 
to warriors and scenes of war, to the 
panoply of spear and shield. There 
are groups of litter bearers, carrying 
potentates reclining with Grecian ele- 
gance in their curtained and canopied 
equipages. 

After Chimu the Great there were 
some twelve reigns before the Incas 
met and conquered the army of 
Chimu Capac, the sovereign of that 
day. Chimo Capac had raised an 
army against Topa Inca Yupanqui, 
the tenth Inca of Peru, and the great- 
est. Yupanqui, after defeating Chimu, 
treated him as an equal and allowed 
him to continue his rule as a vassal 
prince. There were four generations 
after the conquest of Chimu by the 
Inca. When the Spaniards arrived 
they found a wealthy people still. 
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The Dominican friar Reginaldo de 
Lizzaraga in 1555 wrote of the burial 
mounds of Chan Chan and _ their 
buried wealth, The Spaniards took 
800,000 pesos gold from one temple 
in Trujillo, on the same site as the 
modern city which lies within a few 
miles of the ruins of Chan Chan, and 
600,000 from another. 

Indeed, any history of the Chimu, 
however fragmentary, would not be 
complete without mention of their 
metal work. Their skill in the arts 
extended to the working of gold and 
copper. The hammered and repoussé 
gold ornaments are as beautiful as 


old Byzantine pieces. A great deal 
of gold has been found not only in 
Chan Chan but in the entire Chimu 
region, in burial mounds, and on the 
ancient sites of cities. 

The Peruvian wing of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and 
the Museo Arqueologico of Lima 
have both many excellent examples 
of Chimu huacos and gold. But the 
ordered and magnificent presentation 
of the collection at Chiclin show the 
huaco of the Chimu to be what it 
really is—a veritable history in a 
water bottle. 
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FRANKENSTEINS OF THE SEA 
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is fast becoming completely air-tight. 

As though the bell were cut away, 
the watching diver can visualize the 
two seamen in its upper chamber 
open the trap door at their feet, de- 
scend into the air-lock, open the sub’s 
hatch and assist eighteen members of 
the pigboat crew to seats in the top 
of the rescue chamber. Then water 
ballast is dumped from eighty-pound 
cans, into the bottom, to equalize the 
weight of the eighteen men. The trap 
door clanks shut, air valves are 
closed, water rushes into the lower 
half of the bell, pushes down on the 
sub’s sealed hatch, and shoves the 
steel pear up to the surface, along 
the path of its top headlights. 

The diving vessel puts out a tender 
when the chamber breaks the surface. 
The crew opens the bell’s hatch and 
permits the men to merge into the 
fresh air and sunlight. After the 
chamber’s second trip, our diver pre- 
pares to ascend. 

“Hello on deck! How about get- 
ting me up.” 

“O.K. Just one moment until the 
tender clears your lines... . Is the 
cable unhooked from the S-4 hatch?” 

“Yes; hurry me up.” 

But a diver cannot rise rapidly— 
he must go slowly, foot by foot. 

Floating upward, swayed by the 
strong ocean currents, he is semi- 
conscious. The “stimulation” of the 
nitrogenized blood in his veins gives 
him the same reaction as being on 
a “bender.” And that reminds him 
of the “bends.” Yes, the diver knows 
that his progress upward must be 
slow. It will take him nearly an hour 
to ascend 240 feet. 

Instructors have warned him that 
this dreaded disease of the deep is 
caused by too rapid an ascension 
after a few minutes  underseas, 
breathing the compressed-air mixture 
of 4/5 nitrogen and 1/5 oxygen. 
Bubbles of nitrogen gas honeycomb 
the blood vessels of a diver if he 
shoots to the surface without per- 
mitting his body to become ac- 
climated to, rapidly changing sea 
“pressures. His body becomes tike a 
bottle of soda pop. His arteries, 
veins and joints are cluttered with 
gas bubbles. These may lodge in his 
spinal cord and paralyze his legs. 
They may cause excruciating pains in 
his muscles and joints. This is as 
far as the worst cases of “bends” 
progress under modern conditions. 

An extraordinarily interesting de- 
vice has been invented to handle dan- 
gerous cases of this kind. It is called 
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the decompression chamber and re- 
sembles a long, gray iron barrel with 
two-inch thick walls. Divers who 
have risen too rapidly and are taken 
from the water unconscious are 
rushed to this chamber where a 
medical officer is in attendance. In- 
side the chamber they are placed on 
a cot, the vault-like door is shut and 
the chamber sealed hermetically. 
Compressed air is forced into the 
“Sron doctor.” The medical officer 
observes the patient’s reactions 
through a glass porthole in the 
drum’s side—stares anxiously inside 
the tank, at the motionless man on 
the cot. The electric lamps flicker 
ominously over the blackened fea- 
tures. On the outside of the decom- 
pression chamber, the pressure gauge 
quivers to the equivalent of the 
water pressure at the 240-foot depth. 
The stricken man’s comrades watch 
the needle jiggle to twenty pounds 
per square inch, Twenty-five. It 
remains there a few moments. Then 
thirty. Forty. Gradually the patient 
recovers consciousness. 

The doctor carries hot coffee, hot 
towels and heart stimulants into the 
chamber. He kneels and jabs a hypo- 
dermic needle into the man’s arm. 
Nothing. Then a sudden pulse beat, 
another. The diver’s eyelids flicker 
open. He tries to sit up. The doctor 
works over him, until the man mur- 
murs: “I’m O.K., doc. Thanks.” 
And some minutes later, propped up 
on a pillow, sipping strong coffee, 
the diver will be grinning, and in- 
sisting patiently that he doesn’t re- 
member a thing that has happened 
when he was under water. It is a 
psychological fact that deep-sea 
divers often suffer loss of memory 
either while working in the dark 
depths, or, as in this case, from a 
temporary state of terror. Usually, 
no other ill effects are noticeable. 

The layman need not, however, 
endanger his life if he wishes to 
visit the vivid dream-world beneath 
the seas. Dr. William Beebe, the 
famous deep-sea diving enthusiast, 
long ago advocated the romantic pur- 
suit of marine trips by sightseers to 
tropic waters. At Bermuda, particu- 
larly, he urged travelers to don hel- 
mets and crown themselves as their 
own King Poseidons. In the shallow, 
crystal-clear waters of the coral isles 
they can explore a fantastic realm. 

“Clear of the whole world, hidden 

at home, 

Clothed with the green and 

crowned with the foam.“ 
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GIANT TREES THAT REFUSE TO DIE 


a safe distance from the falling 
trunk. 

There is a roar, like the sudden 
rise of a gale, as the stick sways 
and starts earthward, slowly at first, 
then gaining momentum with every 
inch of fall. The roar increases 
until a crash rolls through the for- 
est like a clap of thunder. Then 
quiet. 

Another forest monarch has been 
dethroned. 

But the work of art, on which na- 
ture had labored for centuries, has 
not been destroyed. For this tree 
is of the forest species that refuses 
to die; and a circular grove of its 
kind will spring up from the roots 
around the parent stock. 

Olaf and his crew collect their 
tools, board a truck and ride back to 
their logging camp and to supper. 

Throughout the day, other crews 
have cut fallen trees into logs. Trac- 
tors have yanked the logs to trucks 
on the forest highways, and the 
trucks have carted them to mills 
along the coast. There, ships pick 
up the finished product and freight 
it over the world. 

That, in brief, is the Redwood in- 
dustry; an industry confined to a 
hair-line strip of the earth’s surface. 

To set the record straight, and to 
avoid possible confusion, let’s un- 
derstand that Redwood and Big Tree 
are not synonymous, Redwood is a 
big tree, but it is not the Big Tree. 
And the wood of the Big Tree is 
red, but that doesn’t make it a 
Redwood. These forest mammoths 
are cousins, the last species of the 
great Sequoia family which once 
covered nearly half the earth. 

Today, a forest ribbon five hundred 
miles long by ten to thirty miles 
wide is the last original stand of 
the genus Sequoia. The ribbon fol- 
lows the Pacific coast from the south- 
west corner of Oregon to the center 
of California; and within its 1,500,- 
000 acres are all the commercial 
Redwoods in the world. 

That narrow strip is the Redwood 
Empire. 

To the botanically minded, Red- 
wood is Sequoia Sempervirens; Big 
Tree is Sequoia Gigantea, some- 
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times called Sierra Sequoia or Giant 
Sequoia. In outward appearance, one 
Sequoia cousin might be mistaken 
for the other; but there is so much 
difference in their habits that one will 
not live in the same forest or the 
same climate with the other. 

Today, as in eons past, the species 
seems indestructible. Its wood and 
bark will char, but will not burn. 
The trees are so pregnant of tannic 
acid they would be more appropriate 
as fire extinguishers than as fuel. 

Recurrent forest fires, traced over 
a period of fifteen hundred years, 
have charred great holes in the boles 
of Redwoods and Big Trees, leaving 
the sticks literally standing on legs, 
but continuing to grow as if undam- 
aged. Char orifices—goosepens in 
timber parlance—frequently are used 
as stables, poultry houses, pig pens, 
machinery sheds, sometimes as dwell- 
ings. In prohibition days half a 


dozen goosepens were padlocked as-— 


still sites. 

Sequoia Gigantea is known of- 
ficially to have reached an age of 
four thousand years, and seems 
destined to keep right on aging in 
the wood; for naturalists say the 
oldest trees have not begun to show 
their years. 

The largest of them all is the Gen- 
eral Sherman Tree in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. This oldtimer is 36.5 
feet in diameter by 279.9 feet high, 
and is still growing at the rate of 
1/15th of an inch a year. Although 
it is believed to be barely past mid- 
dle-life, its age is problematical. 

Species of the genus Sequoia cov- 
ered virtually all of the Northern 
Hemisphere millions of years ago, 
when this part of the young world 
was sub-tropical. They lived in the 
age of the dinosaur, of birds that 
would make a_ twentieth-century 
eagle look like a buffalo gnat. That 
was an era of giants of which Se- 
quoia is the last remnant. The two 
remaining Sequoia species are sole 
survivors of eons of changing cli- 
mate; the only living plants to 
weather an ice-cap age that denuded 
nearly half the earth. They alone, 
as a species, came unscathed through 
contortions of nature that turned val- 


leys into mountain chains, mountains 
into sea bottoms, sea bottoms into 
volcanic cones and paradise islands. 


Sequoia has been called “The tree 
that refuses to die, burn or dis- 
integrate.” Wind-toppled Sequoia 
trunks, on the ground for unknown 
centuries, are still sound. Branches 
of a fallen tree remain green and 
unwithered three to five years. 
Freshly cut logs, set upright on the 
ground, send forth sprouts over 
periods of years. A newly-cut seg- 
ment of a tree, placed in water, 
sprouts indefinitely. Burl, a wart- 
like protuberance from the trunk of 
a Redwood, yields fern-like growths 
for years when subject to moisture. 

Roots of Redwood stumps grow 
groves in a circular area around the 
parent stick. Sprouts also spring 
from the stump to become trees. In 
fact, Redwood reproduces chiefly 
from sprouts, while Cousin Big Tree 
propagates only from seed. 

Redwood runs to height; Big 
Tree to girth. The tallest Redwood 
of record is 364.4 feet, the biggest 
25 feet in diameter. Big Tree is be- 
lieved to be older, having attained 
more than 4000 years in the living 
stick to an estimated 2500 years for 
Redwood. 


Sequoia Gigantea grows only in 
high altitudes at the southern tip of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
start at 4500 feet above the sea and 
thrive up to 9000 feet. Through the 
winter their bases are buried in deep 
snow, their crowns exposed to sub- 
zero temperatures that would destroy 
Redwood, which cannot endure rare 
atmosphere, extremes in weather or 
summer drouths of the area suited to 
Big Trees. 


Redwoods grow from sea level to- 


3000 feet above, and the lower the 
land the bigger the trees; the heavier 
and more frequent the fogs and rain, 
the faster they develop. At higher 
levels they survive only on tracts that 
slope to the ocean. 

Standing beside a Redwood or 
Big Tree, man can appreciate the 
sensations of a mouse that looks up 
to the seed at the top of a ten-foot 
sunflower stalk. 


PIONEER STEAMSHIPS OF THE ATLANTIC 


York for six days after the depar- 
ture of her rival. Then she returned 
home safely. On June 7 the merchants 
and inhabitants of Bristol held a 
meeting at which they adopted reso- 
lutions acknowledging the kindness 
and hospitality that had been show- 
ered upon her, and hailing “with de- 
light the opening of steam com- 
munication between Great Britain 
and the United States of America.” 

The Sirius did not attempt a sec- 
ond voyage across the ocean, but 
she continued to run for eight and 
a half more years, as a steam packet 
between Dublin and Cork. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1847, while on a trip from 
Glasgow, she struck on a reef off 
Ballycotton, and two days later she 
was a complete wreck, her hull, rig- 
ging and spars having been smashed 
to pieces. Nineteen people on board 
were lost in this disaster. In 1904, 
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divers recovered some of the vessel’s 
interesting relics, and souvenirs were 
made from the pump rod and other 
metal work. Her bell now hangs in 
a chapel yard near Ballycotton, the 
figure-head is preserved in the 
Museum of Fisheries and Shipping at 
Hull, and other parts are in private 
possession. 

The Great Western, on the other 
hand, continued her transatlantic 
trips for many years, and her ar- 
rivals at New York were watched 
for with eagerness and interest. In 
1839 she reduced her run from Bris- 
tol to twelve days, seven hours, and 
Commander Hosken was presented 
by the passengers with a telescope in 
recognition of this then unparalleled 
achievement. Four years later Hos- 
ken received a geld watch from the 
underwriters of Lloyds, in testimony 
of their high opinion of his skill and 
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care “in having successfully navi- 
gated the Great Western steamship 
sixty-four passages between England 
and America.’’ The vessel was sold 
to the Royal Mail Company for 
£25,000 in 1847, and thereafter she 
ran for ten years between South- 
ampton and the West Indies, being 
finally broken up at Vauxhall in 1857. 

After the success of the Sirius 
and the Great Western, there was 
little doubt of the permanence of 
regular steam navigation across the 
ocean. Other lines in England and 
America, and eventually through- 
out the world, entered the field, and 
shipyards everywhere embarked on 
the construction of new and ever 
larger, and more improved, steam 
vessels—a building program which 
has culminated today, one hundred 
years later, in the Rex, the Bremen, 
the Normandie and the Queen Mary. 
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lounge. _Non-housekeeping cottages. No hay 
fever. Christian clientele, moderate rates. For 
booklet, consult your travel agent, or write 
George H. Bliss, Manager, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN”’ 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “‘SCANMAIL’”’ 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delightful All Year 
CASA BLANCA 


Hotel and Cottages, with verandah rooms and 
Suites, directly on the world-famous Doctor’s 
Cave Bathing Beach, Golf, tennis, riding, sea 
and river fishing. Restricted clientele. American 
plan $6.25 and up. Early reservations necessary 
for winter season, For booklet TR consult your 
travel agent or write R. L. Ewen, Manager. 
Cable ‘‘Casablanca, Jamaica’’. 


MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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AROOSTOOK IS A WHOPPER COUNTY 


(Continued from page 19) 


halls and Masonic temples and coun- 
try churches; multitudinous gay 
colors for oversized farm homes; 
gory red for giant barns and po- 
tato storages. For Aroostook has 
one sure recipe for the building 
of barns and potato houses. First 
you buy a mountain-sized pile of 


timber. Then you buy several bar- 
rels of red paint. Then you go to 
work. Having finished you print 


your name in big letters on the fore 
gable and all is well. 


Grass is rich and green and lux- 


uriant. Droughts are virtually un- 
known. Winters are long and deep 
with snow. But spring comes with 


quick magic. Winter snows are so 
deep that the earth rarely freezes to 
any great depth. Thus when the deep 
snow melts the frost is pretty well 
out of the ground. Grass begins to 
show, fresh and green, and skis and 
snowshoes and sleighs are quite sud- 
denly replaced with plow and harrow. 
Forest trees show fresh young leaves 
even as late snow waits deep about 
their bases. 


I spent some time wandering about 
the potato capital. At the corner 
two overalled and much spattered 
gentlemen were spreading strongly 
Germanic accents along with extreme- 
ly green paint. 


Down the street, in a beer parlor, 
a truck driver spoke of the urban 
difficulties of life in bustling Aroos- 
took towns. He said rents are high, 
landlords are hardboiled, that toilet 
facilities are scarce and dear, that 
teal bathrooms are a luxury. He said 
that apartment houses have been 
made hastily of ordinary homes into 
halves, thirds or quarters, without 
proper generosity in the matter of 
baths. He said that in an Aroos- 
took town a man is either definitely 
in or definitely out. When he is out 
he is on the town. There is little 
of halfway measures, such as the 
WPA. Moreover he said that rents 
are probably higher than rentals in 
Boston, approximately as high as 
those in New York. Quite sadly 
he called for another schooner of 
beer. 


Then, almost head-on, I encoun- 
tered Aroostook’s race-horse king. 
His name is George Read. His town 
is Fort Fairfield. He is a foremost 
potato operator. In partnership with 
his brother, he farms one of the 
greatest potato acreages and directs 
one of the largest potato brokerage 
houses in Aroostook or in the nation. 
George is son of a potato grower, 
grandson of a timbering pioneer of 
Aroostook. George’s father was de- 
voted to racing horses, and George 
has driven races, curried and 
scrubbed, trained, traded, bet and 
banked on racing horses since he 
can first remember. Today he owns 
and directs one of the most valuable 
“strings” of racing horses in New 
England. His brother likewise keeps 
pacers and trotters. So do the Wal- 
thams of Fort Fairfield, who operate 
a potato brokerage house next door 
to Read’s. 


For better than eighty years rac- 
ing horses have been part of the 
Aroostook scenery. They came into 
the land during the days of tall 
timber, and now they prance and 


thrive against a black-green back- 
ground of potato fields. 

George Read’s eyes brighten when 
he speaks of horses, and his words 
crowd out so very fast that. they 
seem to congeal into one long and 
muffled explanation. He runs_ his 
hands rather nervously through his 
curly brown hair. He takes tre- 
mendous pains to keep his enthusi- 
asm within bounds. But try as he 
does, his enthusiasms simply can’t 
be checked. George is an Irishman, 
with a true Irish love for a fast 
horse, a love common to the far 
northeast frontier. 


Rather wistfully oldtimers of 
Aroostook place horse racing in the 
past tense, recite the highly localized 
sagas of great races and fat purses 
which followed or anticipated rich 
potato harvests. But the past tense 
is not entirely accurate. 


Even today Aroostook is one of 


the greatest racing counties in the 
United States. 

Politically Aroostook is perenially 
a land of Republicans, with a mood 
of letting nature and mortal enter- 
prise take their course. Aroostook 
has not yet become saturated with 
New Deal propaganda. Isolation 
and membership in the wrong political 
party are partial causes. The 
agrarian peculiarity of high-yield po- 
tato crops is another cause. Absence 
of daily newspapers within the county 
is another. Boundless confidence in 
soil, boundless enthusiasm of a fron- 
tier are most important of all. 

With gains in potato tonnage, go 
gains of a more ethereal sort, per- 
sistent and recurring ripples of cul- 
ture by local musicals, public schools, 
recitals, glee clubs, “literary clubs.” 
One of the leading young farmers of 
Aroostook tramped in to talk shop 
in highly appropriate costume of 
corduroy, heavy leather boots and 
a shirt most thoroughly smudged 
with tractor grease. He left abrupt- 
ly to attend a piano recital featur- 
ing the first appearance of his nine- 
year-old daughter, then returned to 
talk potatoes with complete and sin- 
cere zeal. 


Potatoes have come to be the life 
and destiny of the land. The great 
potato empire lies in the shape 
of a crook-neck squash closely 
paralleling the New Brunswick 
boundary. It is the richest concen- 
tration of farm land in the United 
States and very probably in the 
world. Use of tremendous amounts 
of commercial fertilizers, avefaging 
a ton to the acre every year, has 
approximately doubled the average 
potato yield during the past thirty 
years, places the current yield at 
between two and three times national 
averages, chalks a potato score of 
about 100 barrels—(Aroostook still 
measures potatoes in the eleven-peck 
barrel) for every one or 275 bushels 
for every one of the 135,000 acres 
of potato fields, which spells a yearly 
total of 65,000 carloads—from a 
fifth to a third of the nation’s total 
potato crop. 


Aroostookers still tell you that 
it’s p’taters and men that matter and 
that p’tater-growing is a race—the 


greatest damned race in all the world. 
* * * 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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EXPOSURE THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

There are few traveling camera- 
ists indeed who do not realize the 
importance of correct exposure. 
Gone are the days when the trav- 
eler had to depend upon his judg- 
ment under new and strange light 
conditions and bring home only a 
small percentage of properly ex- 
posed negatives ... if he was lucky. 

Today the traveler can confident- 
ly shoot pictures in any clime and 
know that he is exposing his films 
correctly, thanks to the exposure 
meter... one of the most valuable 
tools of the cameraist. 

While exposure in black-and- 


white photography is critical 
enough, exposure for natural 
color must be absolutely cor- 
rect... “on the nose,” so to speak. 


It is foolhardy to attempt making 
a picture- record of a trip in natu- 
ral_color using only guess-work. 
Color.is so carefully balanced and 
delicate that it permits little, if any 
variation. 

But again, thanks to our modern 
exposure meters, this problem of 
correct exposure is under full con- 
trol, regardless of whether the pic- 
tures are monotone or color. 

Having concluded that an expos- 
ure meter is really a wise invest- 
ment for not only the traveler, but 
everyone else, the next problem is 
the choice of a meter. The traveler 
has long since learned to confine 
his belongings to the bare essen- 
tials only. And even those items 
he does carry with him must be as 
small and as compact as possible. 

Good news, then, lies in the state- 
ment that a recently introduced ex- 
tinction type exposure meter, the 
Expophot, is as small as a box of 
miniature matches and even lighter 
in weight. In addition, it can be 
used with one hand and read at 
chest-level, thus avoiding the com- 
mon practice of squinting through 
an eye-cup ... which takes time 
and usually requires both hands. 

It is a meter such as this that 
the traveler should include in his 
camera kit, for it comes directly in 
line with his necessity to pare down 
equipment to the minimum. These 
small meters, in spite of their size, 
are not to be regarded as make- 
shifts for, on the contrary, they are 
as perfect and accurate as larger, 
more cumbersome and _ heavy 
meters. 

These small meters give accurate 
readings not only outdoors in 
bright sunlight, but also in very 
dim interiors . . . interior condi- 
tions where an expansive electric 
meter might possibly fail to gener- 
ate enough energy to cause the 
needle to move. 

Many cameraists who are stick- 
lers on the matter habitually carry 
and use two meters ... one of the 
electric type and one of the ex- 
tinction, visual type. Thus they are 
equipped to overcome the most un- 
usual or difficult exposure problem 
likely to be encountered anywhere 
in the world. In such cases, ex- 
perienced amateurs usually choose 
the Mini-Photoscop electric and 
the Expophot visual meters, be- 
cause, between the two, they know 
that there doesn’t exist an expos- 


ure problem they can’t master. 
(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty-page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, 
“Better Photography Made Easy,” to help 
{mprove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P., 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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CANADA 


Aug. 26 to Sept. 10 — Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, Ontario 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 5—Provinceial Exhibition 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Sept. 4 to 10—Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 
ment, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Alberta 

Sept. 13 to 16—Nova Scotia Fisheries Ex- 
hibition at Lunenburg 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 2 to 12—Sample Fair at Prague 


Sept. 9 to 11—International Bridge Tourna- 
ment at Pistany Spa 

Sept. 23—‘‘Masaryk Circle’? Automobile 
Race at Rrno 

Oct. 28—Independence Day Celebrations 


FRANCE 


Sept. 3 to 5—European Track and Field 
Championships at Paris 

Sept. 5—Tercentenary of the Birth of Louis 
XIV at St. Germain-en-Laye 

Sept. 8 to 15—Pilgrimage and Historical 
Pageants at Rocamadour 

Sept. 8—Pardons at Le Folgoet, Rumengol, 
Josselin and Lotivy 

Sept. 11—Royal Oak at Longchamp 

Sept. 18—Pardons at Penmarch and Pont 


ven 
Sept. 21—The Gold Cup at Maisons-Laf- 


Oct. 1—International Motor Show Opens 
in Paris ; 
Nov. 25—St. Catherine’s Day in Paris 


GERMANY 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 11—Popular Festival at 
Augsburg 

Sept. 1 to 4—International Tennis Tourna- 
ments at Baden-Baden 

Sept. 3 to 6, 10 and 11—Bergstrasse Vin- 
fees Festival at Bensheim 

Sept. to 10—International Autumn Fair 
at Ment 

Sept. 10 to 13—‘“‘Sausage Fair’ at Bad 


Sept. 17—-Lambertus Féte at Munster 

Sept. 17, 18—International Autumn Bridge 
Tournament at Baden-Baden 

Sept. 17—Crabapple Dance at Deidesheim 

Sept. 18 to 20—Autumn Fair at Cologne 

Sept. 19 to 22—International Surgeons’ 
Congress at Vienna 

Sept. 20 to 27—Wine Week at Disseldorf 

Sept. 24 to Oct. 3—Weingau Vintage Fes- 
tival at Wiesbaden 

Oct. 2—Kermess at Firth, Bavaria 

Pans to 17—Lullus Festival at Bad Hers- 


e 
Oct. 16, 20, 23—Horse Races at Munich 
Oct. 20 to 30—*‘Freimarkt”’ Fair at Bremen 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 11—Christmas Exhibition 
at Frankfurt 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


Empire Exhibition at. Glasgow 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 17—Old Vic Theatre Fes- 
tival at Buxton 

Sept. 4 to 9—Three Choirs Festiva! at 
Worcester Cathedral 

Sept. 5, 6—St. Giles Fair at Oxford 

Sept. 7—The St. Leger at Doncaster 

Sept. 7, 8—Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s Show at Edinburgh 

Sept. 8—Royal Highland Gathering at 

raemar 

Sept. 12—Horn Dance at Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire 

Sept. 14 to 16—International Sheep-Dog 
Trials at Southport 

Sept. 27—The ag ered of the Queen 
Elizabeth on the Clyd 

Oct. 10 to ts Covered Court Tennis Cham- 
pionships of Great Britain at London 

Oct. 12—The Cesarewitch at Newmarket 
“Mop” Fair at Stratford-upon-Avon 


Oct. 13 to 22—The Motor Show in London 

Oct. 26—Cambridgeshire Stakes at New- 
market 

Nov. 9—The Lord Mayor’s Show, London 


ITALY 


Sept. 3—Feast of Santa Rosa at Viterbo 

Sept. 4—Pilgrimage to Mt. Pellegrino at 
Palermo 

Sept. _—Levant Fair at Bari 

Sept. 7—‘‘Piedigrotta’’ Festival at Naples 

Sept. 9—Festival of the Venetian Lanterns 
at Florence 

Sept. 19—Miracle of San Gennaro at Naples 

Oct. 3, 4-—-Celebration of St. Francis at 
Assisi 

Nov. 21—Festival of Madonna della Salute 
at Venice 


POLAND 


Sept. 3 to 15—International Eastern Fair 
at Lwow 

Sept. 7, 8—St. Mary’s Day Pardons through- 
out Poland 

Sept. 11 to 25—Wolhynian Fairs at Rowne 

Sept. 21—St. Matheus Horse Market at 
Lowicz 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 10 to 24—-Swiss Agriculture and Food 
industries Fair at Lausanne 

Sept. 14—‘‘Engelweihe”’ Féte at Einsiedeln 

Sept. 17 to 25—National Philatellic Exhibi- 
tion at Aarau 

Sept. 24, 25—International Steeplechase at 
Lugano 

Sept 29 to Oct. 10—Food Industries Fair 
at Fribourg 

Oct. 1, 2—Grape Harvest Féte at Neu- 


Oct. 1 to 16—Grape Harvest Féte and 
Trade Fair at Lugano 


UNITED STATES 


Aug. 29—Opening of the Fall Racing Sea- 
son at Aqueduct, New York 

Sept. 2—Corn Dance at Acoma, New Mexico 

Sept. 2 to 11—Ualifornia State Fair at 
Sacramento 

Sept. 3 to 5—Fiesta at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico 

Sept. 5—Open Championship Regatta for 
Power Buats at Ocean City, New Jersey 

Sept. 5 to 10—All Maine State Fair at 
Lewiston 

Sept. 8 to 17 — National Singles Tennis 
Championships at Forest Hills, New York 

Sept. 12 to 18—TInternational Star Class 
Yacht Races, Worth Championship, at San 
Diego, California 

Sept. 15—Jicarilla Apache Encampment at 
Horse or Stone Lake, New Mexico 
Opening of Racing Season at Belmont 
Park, New York 

Sept. 15, 16—Mexican Independence Day 
Fiesta, San Diego, California 

Sept. 16 to 18—County Fairs at Yreka, 
San Mateo and Sonora, California 

Sept. 16 to Oct. 2—Los Angeles County 
Fair at Pomona 

Sept. 17 to 19—Grape and Wine Festival at 
Lodi, California 

Sept. 18 to 22—American Legion National 
Convention at Los Angeles, California 

Sept. 18 to 24—Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Sept. 18 to 25—St. Francis Yacht Cluh 
Regatta, San Francisco, California 

Sept. 19 to 24 24th Annual Negro Fair 
at Asheville, North Carolina 

Sept. 22 to 25—County Fairs at Monterey 
and Watsonville, California 

Sept. 24 to Oct. 2—Golden Jubilee Fall 
Festival at Long Beach, California 

Sept. 30—Fiesta at Taos, New Mexico 

Oct. 3 to 10—Annual Bass Derby at Rio 
Vista, California 

Oct. 4 to 7—Cherokee Indian Fair, Chero- 
kee, North Carolina 

Oct. 8 to 12—Model Yacht Races at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Oct. 17 to 20—National Eucharistic Con- 
gress at New Orleans, Louisiana 

Oct. 27 to 30—110th Cavalry Horse Show 
at Boston, Massachusetts 


If 
you plan 
to visit New York, 
you will appreciate 
the atmosphere of quiet 
ease and the air of gra- 
cious living. Conveniently 
located, just a few blocks from 
Grand Central Station, Fifth 


Avenue and Rockefeller Center. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 E. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


Single rooms $5—$6—$7 ... Double 
$8 — $10, 
private serving pantry, and 


Parlor Suites with 
electric refrigeration $12 and 
$15 daily. A few of its de- 
lightful rooms and suites 
are now available at 
attractively low 
monthly rates. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


365 Days Ba chai! 


All year ’round you can depend on Jamaica's sunshine. Bright, clear days are the rule. 


The equable temperatures hover constantly around 80° at sea level, and lower in the 


mountain resorts... This fall and winter, enjo amaica’s world-famed beaches, fishin 
9 £) 


sailin olf, tennis, riding, “river rafting,’ and smart social life in British colonial en- 
2) 2g ) ’ bed 


HN Sa vironment... Hotel rates are amazingly low... Come! 
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For booklet T consult your travel agent, United Fruit Co. 
Canadian National Steamships, or Pan American Airways, Eastern 
Air Lines, or The Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, 230 
Park Avenue, New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. (Cable 
“Devboard.’’) 
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